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ments, once the peculiar treasure of the rich, to the 


'great bulk of the population. In these United 


States, within this period, labor has increased its 
rewards, by its power to command a far greater 
supply of comfort and enjoyment, with a less am’t 
of physical exertion than heretofore. 

This great change is principally the result of the 
great agencies at work during the last twenty years. 
The application of steam power has been gradual- 
ly subjecting the material world to the control of 
man, and has enaoled him to a certain extent to 
reduce the forces of nature into obedience to his 
will. The motive power which formerly resided 
in muscles of flesh has been transferred by modern 
science to muscles of iron. The locomotive engine 
has in twenty years become the great agent of civ- 
ilization and progress, the most powerful instru- 
ment for good the world has yet reached, and be- 
come the most effective messenger for proclaiming 
peace on earth and good will among men. 

Fifty years ago, ” the flames of war were raging 
throughout the land.” This was the language of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, in his note to the British 
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The Past and the Future, 

In our last, we briefly contrasted in general 
terms the past and the future. Under the influence 
of the different causes at work in society, we now 
take occasion to pursue this subject, and trace its 
more direct application to the progress of society. 

The most extraordinary fact in the history ofthe 
past fifty years has been the progress of the English 
race during the lasthalfcentury. Notonly in pop- 
ulation and in political importance have the Eng- 
lish race advanced beyond all previous example, 
and beyond any other people, but especially in the 
intellectual and social condition of the people, and 
the universal supply of the luxuries and refine- 





|England and France. 


King, asking a termination of hostilities between 
Fifty-one years ago this day 
the celebrated letter of Lord Greenville, in reply to 
Napoleon, dated January 4th, 1800, refusing all 
proposals for peace, lighted up afresh the flames of 
war, which for fifteen years involved in its horrors 
all the civilized nations of the earth. The battles 
of Merengo and Hohenlinden in the year 1800 fin- 
ally established the power of the First Consul, 
and while England held her undisputed mastery of 
the seas, the French power on the Continent of 
Europe fifty years ago was everywhere in the as- 
cendent. 

What mighty changes these last fifty years have 
disclosed. Fifteen years of incessant and terrific 
butchery required an equally lengthened term of 
peace to supply the lossof war. Butlittle progress 
had been made in advancing the condition of the 
race for thirty years previous, till the era of loco- 
motion was established, Ly the success of Stephen- 
son’s locomotive Rocket, at the opening of the Li- 
verpool and Manchester railway, on the 16th of 
October, 1829. 

George Stephenson, the industrious and upright 
mechanic, from the collieries of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, has exerted greater influence upon the world 
than Napoleon Bonaparte! The humble engine- 





aS 
man, now grown up at 21 to be a stripling engi- 
neer, was undergoing that practical training in 
1801, afterwards gave him the prize of £500 
for the best locomotive on the Liverpool and 
Manchester railway. The introduction of tubes* 
through which the fire should pass, and the plan of 
sending the steam into the chimney to create a 
vacuum and draught, gave to the locomotive of 
Stephenson the speed, which has made it the great 
wonder of our times, as no man can ever tread the 
deck of a steamboat without revereacing the name 
of Fulton, no well informed man can place 
his foot in a rail car without instinctively doing 
homage to the name of Stephenson. 

It is impossible for any mind however capacious 
and enlightened, to form anythinglike an adequate 
conception of what the railway in the next century 
may achieve. The United States and Great Bri- 
tain have been the theatre ia which the locomotive 
has done its greatest work. It has already in 15 
years time increased the passenger traffic of both 
countries three or four fold, and the goods traffic 
four or five fold. It has multiplied in the same 
ratio every social and physical advantage. It has 
invited from all other nations of Europe an emi- 
gration that is adding in greater ratio to the nu- 
merical and physical strength of our own nation, 
giving us a name and a power among the nations 
of the earth. 

And still this work is but just begun. From the 
eastern cliff of Nova Scotia, where the shore of this 
Continent bends forward in an attempt to reach 
its sister shore of the other, a line of raifway is 
projected, that shall connect with those already 
built, to be again connected with others reaching 
to the Pacific seas, and across whose path the clus- 
tering branches shall entwine, like the sensitive 
nerves of the human trame, reaching to every ex- 
tremity of the system. 

When this shall come to pass, and the fruits of 
every clime shall be shared alike by all, and when 
the humble dweller in the seaboard valley far 
distant from the sea shall be roused by the scream 
of the car whistle, and be transported across the 
continent for the price now paid for an ordinary 
excursion from one Atlantic city to another; whe 
can limit the destiny of the race, or define the boun- 
daries of knowiedge or of power. 

The age of locomotion is the era of progress.— 





Wherever the railway extends, knowledge and civ- 
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ilization advance in a geometrical ratio. Where 
the railroad is unknown civilisation will cease, in 
contrast with those in possession of this sublime 
and benevolent agent, The steamboat, therailway 
and the telegraph, all the product of the last fifty 
years, in the hands of the people will overthrow the 
despotisms of the past, and reconstruct society on 
the principles of Jiberty and of social order, The 
world will never be at rest till they are extended 
everywhere. More potent than prerogative, they 
seek to enfranchise the whole earth. The states- 
man, the lawyer, and the philanthropist cannot fail 
to see in the working of these agencies, the most 
rapid progress of the race. Beyond all other phy- 
sical things, they are to become the necessities of 
every land, harmonising in the end, all national 
differences, and constituting of all mankind one 
great brotherhood of nations. 





Erie Canal--Trade of the West. 

We have previously spoken of the alarm which 
has manifested itself in various quarters, in rela- 
tion 4othe influence which the new lines of railroad 
now in operation and progress from the St. Law- 
rence and the great lakes to the Atlantic coast, will 
be likely toexert upon the business andincome of 
the Erie Canal. The meeting of the Legislature 
has brought this matter immediately before the 
public, in the message of Governor Hunt, from 
which we make the following extracts : 


‘Serious apprehensions are entertained, that the 
trade of the Erie Canal will be impaired by the 
competition of railroads and other rival avenues 
in and-out of the state, unless early and effectual 
measures are adopted to cheapen the expense of 
canal transportations. It is conceded on all hands 
that no material reduction can be made in the cost 
of canal freight without reducing the rates of toll, 
until the enlargement of the Erie Canal shall 
enable our forwarders to increase the capacity of 
their boats. This important object will be attained 
in a pastial degree by the completion of the new 
locks, en the enlarged plan. ‘The reconstruction 
and enlargement of these structures has been nearly 
.perfected, and new locks on a large scale will be 
feoueae into use on the entire line of the Erie Canal 
at the opening of navigation the coming season, 
with the exception of five, which are located at 
points where the route of the canal is to be 
changed. These cannot be reconstructed and 
made available without the simultaneous construc- 
tion of several miles of new canal, estimated to 
cost over a million dollars. But it is proposed to 
lengthen the old locks at these points by temporary 
structures, in such manner that the entire canal ma 
be navigated by boats having an additional lengt 
of 28 feet as compared with those now in use. It 
is not to be disguised, however, that the enlarge- 
ment of the locks renders a corresponding enlarge- 
ment of the sections more necessary than before. 
The quantity of water required for passing boats 
is greatly increased by the large size of the new 
locks. Itis found extremely difficult, and in some 
cases impossible, to force the necessary supply for 
this purpose through the narrow channel of the old 
canal. Much difficulty and embarrassment were 
experienced from this fact during the last season 
of navigation. Notwithstanding the vigorous 
efforts of the commissioners and their subordinates, 
it was found impracticable to sustain the necessary 
height of water on some of the long levels, and it 
resulted that boats were frequently grounded, and 
the navigators were subjected to injurious delays, 
vexation and expense. ‘There is reason to believe 
that this embarrassment will continue to increase 
from fyear to year, until the enlargement of the 
entire canal shall have been completed. 

“How far the descending tonnage can be in- 
creased, while the canal retains its present limited 
dimensions, is a question which gives rise to some 
diversity of opinion. All admit that we have ap- 
proached very near the maximum capacity of the 
old -eanal, during the spring and autumn months. 
That a large increase in the amount of tonnage, 


adequate to the rapid growth of our trade, is prac- 
ticable in the present condition of our canal navi- 
gation, cannot safely be assumed. 

“The future policy of the State in reference to 
the Erie Canal and its enlargement, forms one of 
the most important and difficult subjects which 
will occupy the attention of the Legislature. I 
must ask you to enter upon its consideration with 
an enlightened appreciation of the momentous 
interests involved in your deliberations, and with 
an earnest purpose to adopt a line of action worthy 
of the past triumphs of the State in the consumma- 
tion of great designs, and in some degree com- 
mensurate with its present power and its future 
destiny. 

“It is near sixteen years since the Legislature 
of 1835, after mature deliberation, determined to 
enter upon the enlargement of the Erie Canal. I 
do not propose to review or discuss the changing 
policy which has retarded the prosecution of 
the undertaking. Our responsibilities relate to 
the present condition and future welfare of the 
State, rather than to past events, which belong to 
the province of the historian. Since the work of 
enlargement was commenced, we have expended 
upon it the sum of $15,990,44381. Some of the 
great objects of this expenditure cannot be fully 
realized until the work iscompleted. In the mean- 
time the annual loss of interest on the amount in- 
vested, at 6 per cent., is over one million of dollars, 
to which must be added an annual loss of at least 
another million in the needless cost of transporta- 
tion which would have been saved by the completion 
of the enlargement ; and these unnecessary sacri- 
fiees must increase from year to year, with the 
tardy progress of the expenditure. The amount 
already lost under these heads cannot be less than 
ten or fifteen millions. The question then arises, 
how much longer shall this be borne ? 

“ According to the most recent estimates of the 
Engineer department, it will require eleven millions 
ot dollars to finish the enlargement of the Erie Ca- 
nal, and $1,165,000 to complete tne Genesee valley 
and Black river canals. If we assume that the 
canal revenues, after paying the yearly contribu- 
tions to the General Fund and the Sinking Funds, 
required by the constitution, will continue to yield 
a net surplus of $800,000 per annum, it follows, 
that the completion of this great undertaking, so 
urgently demanded by every consideration of 
public policy, must be postponed until the year 
1866. A net revenue of $1,000,000 per annum 
would effect the same object in 1863. 

‘An important question is presented for the con- 
sideration of the people and their representatives, 
whether the consummation of the work shall be 
deferred for this long series of years, or whether 
some judicious and practical plan shall be adopted 
to insure its completion at the earliest period con- 
sistent with economy of expenditure, and the due 
preservation of the public credit.” 


_ The Governor says in his message, that three 
methods have been proposed to relieve the State 
from the dilemma in which it is placed.—lIst, to 
sell the future revenues of the canal as the basis of 
a loan ; 2ndly, the authorization of a loan under 
the 12th section ofthe Financial Article :—‘ Before 
a law for this purpose could take effect, it must be 
submitted to the people for their ratification; and 
the Constitution requires that every such law 
‘shall provide for the collection of a direct tax to 
pay the interest on the cebtas it falls due.’” 3dly, 
the amendment of the Constitution, to allow the 
increase of the state debt. 

The Governor evidently favors the last propo- 
sition. The Legislature have yet taken no action 
in the matter The whole question will undoubt- 
edly be thoroughly canvassed, and a great deal 
of interesting and useful information laid before the 
public, touching the commerce of the various routes 
between the great Jakes and tide water. 

Our people are now beginning to see the tolly 
of binding their future action by constitutional 
enactments. ‘There never was a more anti-demo- 





cratic measure, or a more stupid and senseless 





one. To admit the wisdom of binding ourselves 
to a particular policy for the future, is not only to 
deny the capacity of self-government, but also to 
deny all progress. If the past is to guide, the future 
should develope nothing new. Little did we dream 
a few years since, that the progress of events would 
completely upset all our received ideas. So rapid 
has been the change, that the very clause which 
was undoubtedly one of the great reasons for 
adopting the Constitution, would now be the great 
reason for rejecting it : and there can be no doubt, 
that we shall soon be called upon to release our- 
selves from this onerous provision. 

The Governor is fully of the opinion, that no 
objection exists on the score of prudential consi- 
derations, against the immediate contraction of a 
debt sufficient to secure this enlargement, as the 
increased revenues would not only provide for the 
payment of the interest, but would soon liquidate 
the principal. 

The change of public opinion in regard to the 
canal and its future prospects, which a few years 
have witnessed, is indeed remarkable. Secured 
from the competition of the central line of railroads, 
and being the only other outlet for the valley ot 
the great lakes, the people of New York, unable 
to foresee the influence which the Erie and Og- 
densburg railroad would exert upon its business,— 
looked upon the canal as an unfailing fountain, 
upon whose supply they could for all time count 
with unerring certainty. The contingency of 
rivals for its appropriate business was never con- 
jectured. They therefore tied up its revenues, and 
also their own hands, and deprived themselves of 
all power to meet any emergency which might 
show itself. New York, regarding her success as 
certain and indisputable, resolved to “close up” 
her internal improvement works—and after pro- 
viding fo the completion of those unfinished, to 
go quietly io sleep, and let the great canal not only 
take care of itself, but the State into the bargain, 
No sooner had she sunk into a comfortable doze, than 
she is called upon by a voice of thunder, to awake 
to a sense of her true interests, which were never 
in greater jeopardy than at the present moment. 
No community can now repose upon past strength 
or past acquisition. The future discloses new 
agencies with such rapidity, or teaches us the more 
economical use of such as we possess, that com- 
munities, as well as individuals, who neglect their 
use, or any improvement in their use, are soon left 
behind in the race by those who seize every oppor- 
tunity of advancing their condition. New York, 
notwithstanding her advantages of position, is by 
no means absolved from the operations of this law. 

The great lakes, in connection with the St. Law- 
rence, may now be regarded as the great route of 
the internal commerce of the country ; exceeding 
in importance even the Mississippi river. From 
this great line of water intercommunication, which 
penetrates the finest portion of the continent, a 
great number of railroads are radiating in every 
direction, drawing to it the trade of a vast section 
of country beyond the limits of its own valley. 
The natural outlet of this vast body of water is 
not the appropriate commercial outlet of its trade. 
Singularly enough, this great water course runs 
almost parallel with the sea coast, commencing at 
Ruffalo and New York, and extending northward 
for about 500 miles. New York enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of possessing the only route for a canal. 
This was commenced before railroads were thought 
of. When the construction of railroads were com- 
menced, she protected hor interest in the cana 
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from:competition with the roads first constructed, 
and which threatened immediate competition. 
These restrictions were not imposed upon the Erie 
or Ogdensburgh railroads. Routes equally, if not 
more favorable, for railroads between the St. Law- 
rence and the Atlantic States, were formed in other 
States, far beyond the legisiation of New York. 
The shortest and best route for a railroad between 
the St. Lawrence and the Atlantic, is between 
Portland, Me., and Montreal. The Erie Canal. 
therefore, far from the enjoyment of a monopoly, 
must soon encounter the most active competitioa— 
not only from railroads within our State, but those 
beyond it, still more favorably situated for cheap 
transportation. How the canal will sustaiu itsel! 
in this new contest remains to be seen. To assume 
her superiority is to assert what is to be proved. 
The competition is sufficiently threatening to jns- 
tify every step that promises to give us success in 
the contest. “Without proper care and precaution, 
this State may come off second best in a contest, 
the prize of which is no less than the trade of the 
best portion of this continent. All minor consi- 
derations must now be sacrificed to this great end. 
Railroad to the Pacific.--John Bull in the 
Field. 

A work has just been published in London, en- 
titled “ Britain redeemed and Canada preserved, by 
F. A. Wilson, and Alfred B. Richards, Esqs.” It 
is illustrated by plates, and a map of North Amer- 
ica down to the 40th degree of north latitude, on 
which is delineated the project of a railroad, across 
Nova Scotia and the Canadas, from Halifix to the 
Pacific, terminating at Puget’s Sound, opposite the 
Island of Vancouver, the estimated length being 
2,800 miles, of which 400 miles, from Halifax to 
Quebec, is already surveyed, and it is stated, is in 
course of execution. The remaining 2,400 miles 
is marked out in nearly a straight line from Que- 
bec to the Pacific terminus, meeting, as alleged, 
with no obstacle but the Rocky Mountains, which, 
it is claimed, may be passed by detours through 
the defiles, or tunnelled where it may be necessary. 
The ability of the work, says the editor of the Na- 
tional Intelligencer, who has been favored with a 
copy, is “transcendent, and the plan, bold, impres- 
sive and imposing.” The following extracts from 
the work will develope the plan: 


“ We will now proceed to open the intention of 
the work, already more than suggested bv the title, 
viz: to show the feasibility of a line of railway 
across the Canadas, joining the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific oceans; the necessity of this, to retain the 
most important of our colonies, and to keep pace 
with the vast designs of the United States; the pos- 
sibility of a perfect incorporation of Canada with 
Great Britain, under the same laws, government, 
privileges, and with a fair amoant of representa- 
tion, as an important integral part of this kingdom; 
thus to.preserve her, as with a less cramped and 
fatal policy we might still have preserved the feal- 
ty and affections of the United States; the numer- 
ous benefits to be derived from the employment of 
convict labor; the immense individual advantages 
to emigrants, the absorption of pauperism, and its 
alchymical translation to comiort, prosperity and 
wealth; the relief here, the blessing there; and fi- 
nally the opening of reciprocal commerce with 
northeast China and with Japan by speedy and di- 
rect means, and by the unlimited sway of the Chi- 
nese seas; thus to extend the broad belt of Eng- 
land in the temperate zone round the world. All 
this is to be done, for we have the means before us; 
the time has now arrived; the necessity is urgent. 
China is our centre of attraction; it is so to Rus- 
sia; it is to America; but we alone have yet the 
game of the world in our hand. Ovr grandest 
schemes (at home) are defunct and stiliborn rail- 
ways, from anywhere to nowhere. No trifling 





measure will do there, (in Canada) lose her, and 
you lose the world. By a generous and extended 
policy you can alone retain her. People of Eng- 
land, awake! You possess every thing; you act 
as if you had nothing. Again we say, People of 
England, awake! Preserve the Canadas as the 
means of salvation. The land of promise (to us) 
is Canada; but not Canada under the present sys- 
tem; with its interior still a desert and unfrequent- 
ed; its population troubled and discontented, all 
huddled up to the east in mixed community ; its 
finest portions abandoned te tne savage, and its 
western coast a cul de sac, or non-thoroughfare, 
without a peopled port or local ship. No: but a 
Canada capable of becoming a closely united mem- 
ber, or rather a portion and parcel of our state; as 
intimately mixed up and connected with us as 
Scotland and Ireland, and pursuing the same ob- 
jects and interests under branch institutions, and 
one identical government and polity; her expan- 
sive bosom peopled from her eastern to her west- 
ern extremity ; and the intermediate space consti- 
tuted the grand high road round the world’s cir- 
cumference, the future channel of the whole world’s 
‘general intercourse and commerce; and all this, 
marvellous as it may appear, by easy, and self- 
evident means. With a continental territory of 
such vast extent as our Canadas, lying so inviting- 
ly between us and the new commercial arena open- 
ing in the Pacific, together with so many of our 
intervening dependencies scattered over the south- 
ern seas, are we to remain passive spectators of 
this grand drama of maratime intercourse, which 
is assembling all nations upon the Pacific waters, 
without availing ourselves of our paramount fac- 
ulty and means of converting the impulse to our 
principal advantage? Look at the map and see if 
Wwe are not stupidly obtuse in not securing the in- 
calculable benefits which the opportunities offer to 
Great Britain; and judge if it were not suicidal 
criminality, should we hesitate any longer to profit 
by this California mania, and to assume the im- 
mediate lead and direction of the South Sea move- 
ment, thereby.to attract those congregating inter- 
ests to a British centre? For, with so vast and 
undivided a tract of the northern coast of America 
under our sway, stretching from the pole to the 
very confines of the spot thus suddenly endowed 
with such magnetic influence, what excuse have 
we for refusing this indirect appeal to our obvious 
sower? Nature presents us with the means in the 
appy position of Vancouver’s land; the Canadian 
lakes open a half-way across to this promising 
point, through the heart of our own possessions, 
were we to only bridge the intermediate space be- 
tween Lake Superior and our northwest harbor.— 
At the bare thought of so rapid and direct a chan- 
nel between Europe and Asia, what pictures of cer- 
tain prosperity and grandeur, enterprise and activ- 
ity, crowd upon the mind, with the prospect of a 
wilderness peopled—a remote ocean converted to 
an immediate and familiar high road—and re- 
gions teeming with countless myriads hitherto on- 
ly reached by tedious circumnavigation of the globe 
brought to intimate connection, as it were, at our 
very door; pictures we cannot contemplate with- 
out exclaiming—-England, arouse !—Ministers, 
awake!” 

“The above extracts,” says- the Intelligencer. 
“taken here and there, from tne first seventy-five 
pages of the work—enough, as will probably be 
felt, to show its character, its ability, its grand de- 
sign. Frequent reference is made to Mr. Whit- 
ney’s scheme for the United States, which seems to 
have been the prompter of this movement in Great 
Britain. It is proposed to incorporate Canada 
with the domestic empire, to be a part of it as much 
as Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, to be represented 
in Parliament and in the nobility. Canada is to 
heve the same rank and the same privileges as 
Engiand, and a member of the royal family is to 
be at the head of the Canadian branch of the gov- 
ernment. 

Twenty thousand convicts are to be put at once 
upon the road to work it; the paupers of England 
are to be taken there and made useful. It is esti- 
mated that five millions of people can be spared 
from England, Scotland and Ireland, for the reci 
rocal benefit of all parties, to be planted along the 
line of this road, and that in this way, in a short 


perism, which now costs more than six millions 
sterling a year in parish rates, and thirty to forty 
millions in all forms of public and private charity. 
The estimates for the cost of the road are an aver- 
age of £5,000 pounds per mile, being £14,000,000 
for the whole work, and less than half the it 
annual cost of pauperism at home, the whole or 
chief part of which burden it is expected the exe- 
cution of the plan will remove. This being so, as. 
a system of public economy, it is beyond all exam- 
ple in the history of the world. It is averred that 
they have just that to spare of British population 
at home, which is wanted as material-to build the 
road, and to constitute this extended line of settle- 

ment to the Pacific, as a new branch of the empire, 

which, as isclaimed, will regenerate Great Britain, 
cure all her maladies, relieve her of her burdens, 

and give her the command of the commerce of the 

world. It is a remarkable fact that the distance 

between England and China, by this contemplated 
railroad through Canada, is fifteen hundred miles 
shorter than the nearest route across the United 
States. It remains to be seen whether Great Bri- 
tain or the United States will be first in the field, 

and which will win this great prize,” 

This great scheme should be framed with Mr. 
Whitney’s, and hung up for the admiration of the 
world. The Intelligencer says that nearly a straight 
line is drawn from Quebec to the Pacific, to indi- 
cate the road, and that it “looks well on paper.”— 
Here lies all the excellence of itney’ 
scheme. The only place where this looks well is: 
on paper. This scheme bears another great resem- 
blance to Mr. Whitney’s. The whole is (a fig- 
ment of the imagination; a mere rhapsody. Not 
the least attention is paid to the physisal or topo- 
graphical features of the country to be traversed. 
All of it is presumed to be so favorable for such a 
work, that, permission is only to be given, and the 
road will build itself. This mode of building rail- 
roads is remarkably pleasant. When people give 
full scope to their fancy, their imaginings in time 
become realities to them. Results are measured 
exactly by their wishes, and means accommodate” 
themselves to the results desired. So with Mr, 
Whitney’s and so with the scheme before us. The 
idea of a railroad from Quebec to Halifax is per- 
fectly preposterous. If this work should be built, 
and presented to a company as a gift, it would net 
pay running expenses. The greater part of the 
distance to be traversed, is an immense waste, and 
must always remain so. A shorter and better route 
from Halifax to Quebee will always be found thro’ 
the State of Maine. The construction of a rail- 
road from Quebec to the Pacific ocean, north of 
Lake Superior, is an impossibility. All Christen- 
dom might accomplish this work, but no-part- of 
christendom will ever be persuaded to undertake 
it. No motive can ever be presented to any peo- 
ple, powerful enough to enlist them in this work.” 
Such a line would, for nearly eight hundred miles, 
traverse a vast and sterile desert, made up. of moun- 
tain and lake, and covered with snow from four to 
six feet deep, for six months inthe year. For hun- 
dreds of miles on this line, the soil would not sgs- 
tain a solitary individual. If this line should ever 
be built, no person would think of taking it. He 
would prefer one traversing a more genial climate, 
and a thickly settled country, one identical with 
the line of trade, as well as of comfort and and con- . 
venience. Such a line must-always run south of 
the great lakes. Think of the idea, too, of build- 
ing this road for £5,000 per mile, when £50,000 
per mile would not construct it. 

We should like to know, too, how 20,000 con- 


victs are to be kept at work upon this great line, 
when ina few hours they could escape into the 





time, England may be entirely relieved of her pau- 


States, -We- have no doubt but that the “ crimi- 
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nals” would favor this project, as employment up- 
on the work would be equivalent to freedom. 

So much for this great project. The whole of 
it is a “ work of fiction,” bold and impassioned no 
doubt, because cognisance is taken of nothing that 
checks the imagination or brings it down toreality. 
But imagination does not build railroads. On the 
contrary it is difficult for the most imaginative 
mind to paint to itself all the difficulties involved 
in such a work. 





. Reading Railroad. 

Below we give a portion of the late report of the 
Reading railroad, of the operations of the compa- 
ny for the past year. It will be read with peculiar 
interest, from the important events that have occur- 
red during that period, and which have placed this 
company in a very advantageous position before 
the public. 


General Account of the Philadelphia and Reading 
Railroad Co., November 30, 1850. 


Railroad .. o eeee eee oG13,350,521 90 
Depots ....... AR ORR ees 212,396 39 
Locomotive engines and cars...... 2,276,576 36 
Be GUIR bavi os 6a Si éivccacccesy QB 887 DB 


$16,325,332 00 





sa os oe» 947,692 70 
Bills receivable ............ 37,034 42 
Freight and toll bills receiv- 

able in December, 1850... 86,690 14 


Debts due to the company.. .295,277 67 


171,417 26 








Less probable loss.......... 24,870 50 
270,407 17 
Stocks and bonds held by the 
Ee a ee 189,620 00 
Materials on hand......... 174,966 82 
Sinking fund, 1836-60...... 1,278 
a 1849-70...... 3,698 54 
4.976 92 
Office on Fourth st......... 40,058 65 
NR dais Ss 00 6 5656 seat o sees cee GOOL,446 82 
Liabilities, viz: 
Drafis payable............. $1,085 00 
Debts due by the co........ 231,920 57 
————— 233,005 57 
Coupons to Jan. 1, 1851..... 259,311 00 
Interest due on R. E.bonds.. 3,010 65 


Dividends on preferred stock 
INO. 4.405 cece. seer cecese 56,028 00 

Dividends on common stock, 
©. Doces voce cece cece ee 049,509 9B 
State tax for the year.....7. 18,082 30 


Dividend fund, 1849........ 19,757 09 
“4 1850....... 12,662 29 


586,021 87 


32,419 38 
«$951,446 82 





Total.... SPCC CHE Cee eee HEE 


Stock ..............$$4,159,832 
Preferred stock...... 1,600,800 
——-5,760,632 
Stock—entitled to div., earned 
after November, 1852, amount 
created in lieu of same am’t 
of 1836-60 and 1849-70 bonds 
SORA isin die (ues caceiee 275,900 
—— 6,036,532 
1836-60..... 878,400 
1847-56..... 
. 1843-60... 


. & F 
1844-60... 1,490,000 
. 1 

1 


5 per cent. bonds, 


1848-60. 


. 184 
bonds due in 1850..........3,079,400 

——— 10,078,600 
Bonds and mortgages on real estate.... 210,200 


Total.... COCR Hee ewe ee reese eene +++ $16,325,332 


AAAAAINH 











Tyvansportation and Income Accownt for 12 Months 
ending November 30, 1850. 


CREDIT. 
Travel 92,726, equal to 46,041 through 
passengers........ 00+. $148,378 99 
Fr’ght on merchandise 63,- 
GEO RONB VS seis obs sce as 125,821 85 
Do. on coal 1,351,502 tons, 
at 153} cents.......... 2,071,731 18 
UE | RR eee 8,400 00 
Miscellaneous receipts... 3,626 48 
Total receipts .... 00. .00- 2,363,953 30 
DEBTOR. 
Working expenses....... $434,160 15 
Working account........ 261,666 14 
Deptt account........... 32,140 95 
Superintendence account.. 61,629 43 
Lateral road expenses.... 2,427 00 
Roadway department..... 154,780 63 
SINED 6660 0 n0a000505 89,742 97 
Fr’ght on missing coal,ete. 5,096 66 
Motive power on lateral 
San sh ndns cpncnteces 7,901 33 
Rents and ground rents... 18,779 84 
State, county and city tax. 5,395 91 
Profit and loss, interest,ete. 5,702 02 
—————1 080,323 03 
Net profit for the year........0. +06 $1,283,635 47 


Total interest for 1850 on 
bonded debt... ........$600,672 00 
One year’s int. on bonds 
and mortgages $209,900 
at 6 per cent.......+... 12,594 00 


Total interest for the year. $613,266 00 
Renewal Fund. 
Three cents per 100 tons, 
on 297,108,427 tons trans 
ported one mile during 
12 months ending Nov- 
vember 30, 1850....... 89,132 53 
———-_ 702,388 53 
Dividend fund for the year........... $531,236 94 
Which has been disposed of as fol- 
lows : 
Dividend on prefered stock, $1,600,800 
30th June 34 per cent., and 3ist De- 
cember 3} per cent..... $112,056 00 
For balance at the Dr. of 
renewal fund, including 
the cost of 10 new loco- 


MOLTVES, CtC..00 coceeee 79,718 55 
For cost of land, etc., for 

depot at Pottsville...... 9,127 88 
Sinking fund for bonds is- 

sued in 1836, payable in 

FEED ccc nsccecnee coves 25,000 60 
Sinking fund for bonds is- 

sued 1n 1849, payable in 

1BTD ....0. occ seve vccece 75,000 00 


Dividend in common stock 
6 per cent. on $4,159,832 249,589 92 
State tax on div., $361,661 





92, at 5percent......+. 18,082 30 
568,574 65 
Surplus to next year......... eee cece $12,662 29 


It will be observed that thenet profits, after pay- 
ing all current expenses, are more than double the 
whole amount of interest accruing on the entire 
debt of the company, and that after making the us- 
ual appropriation to the renewal fund of $89,132 53 
for perpetuating the road and its equipments, the 
net profits are $581,236 94, which is equal to a div- 
idend of about 10 per cent. on the amount of pre- 
ferred and common stock ($5,673,632) now out- 
standing. ‘The dividend fund has been subjected, 
as will be perceived, to large and unusual charges, 
which could not be foreseen. In the month of Sep- 
tember last, a freshet, unequaled in its extent, oc- 
curred upon theriver Schuylkill. [t embraced the 
whole of the section of the couney which is drain- 
ed by that river, and was more or less disastrous 
to all property within its influence. 

The business oi this company was, from the 
faithful and dilligent exertion of those employed, 
interrupted but for ten working days, and the man- 
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agers feel it their duty to express and place on their 
minutes their approbation of the energetic and ef- 
ficient conduct of the officers of the engineering 
and transportation departments in repairing the 
damages sustained. 

A sudden, large and profitable increase of busi- 
ness immediately ensued, and it became alike the 
duty and the interest of the managers, by every just 
means within their power, to meet both the wants 
of the public and the operator. For this ~ e 
ten new first class locomotives were obtained as 
speedily as possible, and other expenditures were 
incurred to meet this unforseen demand. 

The expenditures of the renewal fund under this 
state of things were $168,851, when the ordinary 
expenditures would have been only $65,138. The 
surplus has been charged to the increase account 
of the past year. 

The cost of repairs in consequence of the dam- 
age by the freshet of September, are classed among 
the extraordinary expenses, for although the works 
are in some degree liable to injury, by the sudden 
and not unfrequent rise of the waters of the Schuyl- 
kill, yet such wide spread devastation is of rare 
occurrence. 

The expenditures for locomotives, cars, sidings, 
etc., were imperatively demanded by the increased 
business, and the conseqnent addition to the profits 
has shown their propriety. The annual profit was 
not diminished, and the value of the whole proper- 
ty has been increased. 

An annual a of $30,000, it is believ- 
ed, will not only perpetuate the motive power, but 
(by procuring one first class engine for an inferior 
one) greatly increase its efficiency, and diminish 
the annual charge for repairs and expenses. 

The managers believe that the maximum cost 
of renewals of railroad iron (about one cent per 
ton transported) has been attained, and that the 
gradual decrease in the number of accidents from 
defective cars unquestionably proves that their ef- 
ficiency has been fully maintained. 

The required ground has been secured, and an 
arrangement entered into with the Mount Carbon 
railroad company for the passage of passenger 
cars, etc., over their railroad from our present ter- 
minus to the new depot. The expenditure for real 
estate, etc., for this purpose, has thus far amounted 
to $9,127 88, which has also been charged to the 
income account for the year. 

Notwithstanding large deductions, amounting in 
all to $88,846 43, and the investment of $100,000 
for the sinking funds, the profits have been suffi- 
cient to yield a dividend of six per ct. to the com- 
mon stockholders, which has been declared payable 
on the 18th inst. 

The bonded debt has been reduced during the 
year $275,900. Of this $145,082 97 resulted from 
the investment of the sinking fund of 1849, and 
$124,359 95 from that of the last year. 

The common stockholders are of course entitled 
to the whole investment for the year 1849, which 
will be divided among the holders of that stock in 
January, 1853. 

This investment, together with the dividends 
paid, equals 8 per cent, on both common and pre- 
ferred stocks. 

It is again evident that the company largely 
profit by the use of their extensive workshops in 
manufacturing all articles required for repairs and 
renewals, except railroad iron. 

The experience of the last three months of the 
fiscal year establishes that, with the increased num- 
ber of locomotives obtained by the recent purchas- 
es, the equipment of the road is fully equal to the 
transportation of 1,800,000 tons of coal; and if the 
same active demand should arise that then existed, 
the toxnage could be readily increased to 2,000,000 
tons. 

The expenses, including all charges, have been 
reduced during the past, as compared with the pre- 
vious year, as follows: 


On coal....... Papas ds 2 4-100 per ton. 
On merchandise.......23 5-100 “ 
On passengers ........ 938-100 “ 


The cost of transporting coal diminishes pro- 
portionately with the business done. This has 
been especially apparent during the last three 
months. Should such an amount of tonnage con- 
tinue to be offered to the company, a great reduc- 
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tion could be made in the charge for freight, with- 
out impairing the actual profit. 

The plan suggested in the report of September, 
1849, and in January last, for the extension of the 
bonds due in January, 1850, for 20 years, has met 
with very general approval, and a very large pro- 
portion of those bonds have been exchanged for the 
mortgage bonds of 1870. 

The managers have concluded a purchase from 
the commonwealth of Pennsylvania of the double 
track railway, extending from the corner of Broad 
and Vine streets, in Philadelphia, and running 
northwest about 34 miles to the point of connection 
with this road on the western side of the Schuyl- 
kill River. The cost of the railroad and of the 
real estate purchased in connection with it, was 


The managers have annexed a letter from D. A. 
Neal, Esq., the late representative of the New Eng- 
land interest in this work. The circumstances 
which led to his appointment he regards as no lon- 
ger existing, and with characteristic propriety he 

as declined longer to retain a position in which 
no active duty isto be performed. Hehas express- 
ed his abiding confidence in the work he has so 
thoroughly examined. 

The equipage of the road consists of 92 engines, 
4,567 coal cars, 550 cars for freight and general use, 
28 passenger cars, 2 small do., 9 stationary engines, 
10 other steam and water power engines, 3 wood- 
cutting engines, 7 snow ploughs, 28 carts and wa- 














gons and 46 horses. 
Coal Trade. 
THE ANTHRACITE COAL TRADE For 1851. 
We give below the official quantity of coal sent 
to market in the year 1850, compared with 1849. 
1849. 1850. 
er eee oe 1,115,918  ~ 1,423,977 
- do. Canal 489 208 288,030 
Total 1,605,126 1,712.007 
Swatara 78,299 70,919 
1,683,425 1,782,926 
Lehigh 801,246 722,622 
Lar kawanna, 454.240 550,417 
Wilkesbarre, 259,080 218,665 
Shamokin, 19,650 19.921 
Wiconisco, 25,325 37,763 
Total 3,242,866 3.332.314 
3,242 866 
Increase in 1850, tons 89,448 


Of the above quantity of coal. 
Schulkill county furnished, tons. 
All other regions. 


1,782,926 
1,549,688 


Excess in favor of the Schylkill Co, tons 233,238 
LEHIGH COAL TRADZ FoR 1851. 

The quantity of coal sent to market from the 

Lehigh region, was derived from the following 

places. We give the trade also for 1849, in con- 


nection with 1850: 





1849. 1850. 
Lehigh company,........ eee. 379.285 424.258 
Beaver Meadow Co.......ee0. 76. 961 27.521 
Spring Mountain coal,........ 102,599 43,793 
Coleraine coal..........0. 2,076 
Hazlton coal co...... ifikecee Ge 54,236 
Cranberry coal...... .e00 cece 36,153 22,493 
Sugar Loaf coal,......... seep ee 12,106 
Buck Mountain coal......... 85,819 103,937 
Wilkesbarre co.. ........ 005. 19,590 32,156 
Total. .... ceccccee cee 801,246 722,622 
722,622 
Decrease in 1850............. 78,624 


The decrease in 1850 was caused altogether by 
the destructive freshets, occurring during the ship- 
ping season, which interrupted navigation about 
two months. The ability of the region, with a 
fair demand, is equal to about 950,000 tons, with 
their present facilities. 


LACKAWANNA TRADE FoR 1850. 
The coal from this region was mined as fol- 
lows :— 
Tons. 
Delaware and Hudson coal mines...... ..439,222 
Penn. coal company Pittston.......... +++. 111,194 





Trade of Buffalo. 

The Buffalo Commercial of Saturday gives the 
imports and exports by canal at that place for 1849 
and 1850. We copy some of the leading items first 
cleared :— 


1849. 1850. 

POUR URM cos acceidcsuwdi 1,034,938 983,830 
Wheat, bushels...........3,940,350 3,297,347 

PMURladhewevadnesiaust 3,328,463 2,608,967 
Mae kntndeunadedawe 346.188 7.960 
MI RDN Ss. os. conc cece cede 8,035 200 
OP ME: 6 on vise Saaaeds 41,643 28.463 

LC COCCORTI CEL OR TLE 59.444 78,899 
Bacon, Ibs. .... coe. cece. 04,079,000 7,894.719 
CHOBE. 655s cic velce cece ce 9, Oneee 6,835,316 
Batter ic .. woc. seve ccc so OOaee 4,850,989 
MM ides vets ccwd peeaadda 4,344,725 5,848,676 
PU kc tecide conn shaneeus 8,640,409 8,805,817 


The receipts of a few of the leading articles are 
as follows: 





1850. 1849. 

OME NB disc. s odticndwaces 12,680,784 12,665,181 
NS sais a cdckccaleecea 14,524,337 11,172,433 
GMOS belies x wddhcddes oe 4964854 5 843,552 
BROE cuties cowlidieh ese 14.583,076 9,198,711 
Nails and spikes.......... 9,115,224 5,605,308 
Bloom and bar iron........ 242.337 §=1,123,675 
Miss cigdeidvete tek eaetes 3,046,809 1,098,866 
RIOR Si. <a diese ccc a Rees coe 
Railroad iron. ..0<ceee-ssss SR: Serer 
Pee eee eraser ee 
PR aie. acng nbad ouns BECes 450. 185; .. daee'eees 
Pe eee SOGE scducade 
Ry WEG s 4 6a-<5 vs cevwceek 88.813 5813 396 
C.oekery and glass ware. ..19 024,893 11,162 716 
Stone, lime and clay. ......89,062,450 37 582 629 
eT | ne 14,349 035 13,367,595 
isis cea denavnn ae 6,412,861 2,591,791 

Castings were last year included with iron ware, 


and all kinds of iron and steel were in the same ac- 
count, while this year there are the several different 
accounts denoted as above. 





Public Debt of Pennsylvania, 
The Report ofthe Pennsyivania Auditor General 
gives the annexed detail of the debt of that state: 


Amount over due and unprovided for $3,106,065 31 
Amount reimbursable in the year 1853, 2,157,105 87 
Amount reimbursable in the year 1854, 2,995,647 07 
Amount reimbursable in the year 1855, 4,555,182 15 
Amount reimbursable in the year !856, 2.780,168 24 
Amount reimbursable in the year 1858, 7,064,612 15 
Amount reimbursable in the year 1859, 1,242 580 53 
Amount reimbursable in the year 1860, 2,643,437 62 
Amount reimbursable in the year 1861, 120,000 00 
Amount reimbursable in the year 1862, 2,264.532 61 
Amount reimbursable in the year 1863, 200,000 00 
Amount reimbursable in the year 1864, 3,365,138 64 
Amount reimbursable in the year 1865, 1,828.048 18 
Amoutt reimbursable in the year 1868, 2.523.311 85 
Amount reimbursable in the year 1870, 1,988:732 88 
Amount reimbursable inthe year 1879, 400;000 00 
Account of bank charter and other 


loans provided for.... ..0. eee eee 1,492,651 58 
Total... ce cece ceee oee+ $40,677,214 58 


Of this $200,000 bears interest at the rate of 44 
$38,009,817 87 at 5, $2,387.396 81 at 6 per cent. 

The following sums were realized from the va- 
rious lines of public works: 


ARE a. ose hed SD. ET $1,342,501 36 
Susquehanna.. 
North branch... posse sseesceveceee 170,599 79 
West branch... 


Delaware... seceseses seve 
Beaver, eld balance....°*** 


eeee cere 


200,719 17 
26 84 








Total. .seceevee sees seen oe e0S9h,7h3,848 16 








The Adirondac Steel Works. 

This is the only establishment in the United 
States where Cast Steel is manufatured from Ame- 
rican Iron. 

As might be expected in the commencement of 
a business entirely-new and unknown in this coun- 
try ; and one requiring the greatest nicety, may 
unforseen difficulties had to be overcome. e 
have reason to know that they have now been 
overcome, and that the company is in successful 
operation, producing cast steel of highly approved 
quality. The superiority of the American article 
does not arise from any superiority in the mode of 
manufacture over the English, but from the iron 
used for the purpose. Great Britain does not pro- 
duce iron suitable for making good cast steel; 
hence they are compelled toresort to Northern Eu- 
rope, viz.: Sweden, Norway and Russia for ic. 
As the importations into England of the peculiar 
varieties of iron of these countries which are well 
adopted to the purpose, bear a smal! proportion to 
the quantity of cast steel made, it would appear 
that alarge portion of the iron entering into the 
a owe of their steel is English. 

The Adirondac steel is made entirely from one 
variety of American iron, which they prefer to any 
other in the world. This iron is made at the sour- 
ces of the Hudson river, in tbe county of Essex, N. 
Y., and about 40 miles westward from Lake Cham- 
plain. The ore from which it is made isa peculiar 
quality of “magnetic oxide,” the geological forma- 
tion of that locality being also peculiar, consisting 
of rocks ‘“‘hypersthene and Labrador feldspar.” 

In the manufacture of this steel, it is not neces- 
sary first to make into bar iron, but itis made di- 
rectfrom the cast metal, producing an important 
saving in the expense of manufacture. 

The natural advantages which the company 
claim for introducing this iron are such, that the 
entire wants of the Union for steel could be sup- 
plied by it forcentaries tocome. The deposits of 
ore areimmene. Fora particular description of 
them see ‘Natural History of New York,” by Pro- 
fessor Emmens, part IV. 

We hope this enterprise is destined to become of 
great national importance, and that the United 
States may become, what Sweden is now to the 
rest of Europe, in furnishing steel. 





New Railroad to the Coal Fields from 
Philade!phia. 

The Miner’s Journal says that “preparations are 
now making to apply to the legislature for a char- 
ter for a new railroad from Pottsville to Philadel- 
phia. Ithas been ascertained that an excellent 
road can be made and equipped for seven millions 
of dollars, which can carry coal for $1 per ton and 
pay a handsome dividend to the stockholders.—~ 
Schuylkill county is deeply interested in the pro- 
ject, because it would desentangle the trade of a 
tax of about thirly million dollars which it has to 
bear, and Philadelphia is also deeply interested in 
the movement, because ‘it is the only mode by 
which she can expect to retain the vast coal trade of 
the State. New York is pushing rapidly for the 
prize. She has climbed the mountains into the 
Wilkesbarre region, and will embrace Schuylkill 
and Carbon counties in two or three years, unless 
this new road is made. Coal must be delivered in 
Philade]phia for $1 00 per ton, or she will lose the 
trade. 

In two or three years, the present railroad will 
not begin to meet the trade of this section, and her 
immense capital, doubled up by giving dollar bonds 
for fifty cents capital, is so heavy a tax upon the 
trade, that our operators are ready to pledge them- 
seives to give their trade to the new road as soon 
as made. The project at present is to run the road 
on the opposite side of the Schuy!kill, and connect 
with the Norristown road. 

The Danville and Pottsville road will be pushev 
shortly, and the whole northern route to Lake Erit 


through Williamsport, connecting also with, an 














EEE 
tapping the New York and Erie railroad at Elmi- 
ra, will also be pushed shortly.” 





A new Railroad to the Coal Fields. 

A meeting of several hundred citizens of Or- 
ange county, N. Y., and of Sussex and Warren 
counties N. J. was held at Chester the terminus of 
the Newburgh branch of the Erie Railroad, on the 
26th ult. to devise means for construction of a rail- 
road from Chester to the Delaware Water Gap, so 
as to bring the coal fields of Pennsylvania into di- 
rect communication with tide-water at Newburgh 
and form a continuation of the Boston, Hartford 
and Fishkill railroad. Thos. Powell, John Beve- 
ridge, Homer Ramsdell, T. M. Niven, Hon. J. E. 
Edsall, John J. Monell, Samuel Fowler, E. L. 
Welling, John Cowdrey, W. L. Ames, and other 
enterprising citizens of this State and New Jersey, 
were present and addressed the meeting in favor of 
the project. A committee was appointed to open 
subscription books, and other steps were taken to 
organizethe company. There is everv prospect of 
the nn construction of the road, which will 
undoubtedly prove of immense importance to the 
State of New Jersey, and to this city and the neigh- 
boring portion of our own State, as well as to our 
eastern neighbors, who are so much interested in 
opening communication with the coal beds. By 
statistics in the hands of the projectors of this en- 
terprise, it appears that coal can be delivered at 
Newburgh at a cost of less than $3 per tun. 

In connection with this it is stated that the con- 
— of this road from the Delaware Gap thro’ 
Penfisylvania to the coal-fields will be prosecuted 
to completion forth ¥ith—the company being orga- 
nized and the stock all subscribed. 





Alabama. 

Girard Railroad.—We have received a copy of 
the report of a preliminary survey of the above 
road, which is to run from the Chattahooche river, 
opposite Columbus, Georgia, to Mobile Bay. The 
whole length of line is 238 miles. The estimated 
cost of the road is as follows :— 


Road bed.............. eK bees . «$1,472,200 86 
BUpPerstracta#es oor cece cove coos voce 1,159,616 00 
nek cnsn-cncneae eoee.se- 300,000 00 

$2,931,816 86 


Columbus is soon to be connected with the rail- 
roads of Georgia, through the Muscogee railroad. 
The above, therefore, would open a direct line of 
railroad to Mobile, forming an important through 
route in addition ta local traffic. 

The following are the estimated annual re- 
ceipts :— 


with Cincinnati by a much shorter route than any 
one now in operation or progress, 

A large meeting was recently held at Lancaster 
in promotion of this object, the proceedings of which 
indicated the intention of the immediate commence- 
ment and vigorous prosecution of this work. 


Finances of Alabama. _ 

The Comptroller of the State of Alabama has 
submitted his annual report of the receipts and ex- 
penditures of the State for the year ending Novem- 
ber 2, 1850, from which we compile the annexed 
statement :— 


Balance in the treasury November 2, 
Paes ance haan 200s vecsseesenis 


$552,568 66 
Receipts from all sources.......... 


509,424 93 


Total for the year.............$1,149,993 59 
Total expenditures..........00.00 471,673 65 


$678,319 94 


Census of Vermont for 1850. 
No. of Population Population 


Balance on hand Nov. 2, ’50... 











towns. in 1850. 1840. Gain. 
Bennington..... 17 18,587 16,911 1,676 
Ratland.... ... 25 33,068 29,195 3,873 
Orange........ 17) —s-: 27,285 =. 27,973 -? 
Washington.. . 18 24,649 23,506 1,143 
Chittenden..... 16 =. 29,084 22,971 6,063 
Lamville.... .. 11 10,955 10,475 480 
Addison...... . 23 26,549 24,986 1,563 
Franklin.... .. 15 28,708 24,531 4,174 
Orleans........ 19 15,705 13,844 1,864 
Se . 20 4,650 4,226 424 
Grand Isle...... 5 4,140 3,883 257 
Windham...... 23 «= 20,072 27,471 1,601 
Caledonia...... 21 23,599 21,689 1,910 
Windsor.... .. 24 38,321 40,193 aie 
er 254 314,322 291,894 25,028 
Total population in 1850..........00. eee 314,322 
sa oe SEER 291,894 
SUR oc uGbk sius Sevasyebds oeee dees 22,428 


Deaths during the year, June 1, 1849 to 
AN aa Sones sw He. 45ws aeki vows 
rota) numer OF farms... os scsivvss cece es 





Finances of Maryland, 

The finances of Maryland are ina flourishing 
condition. The receipts in the treasury largely ex- 
ceed the expenditures, leaving a balance annually 
applicable to the payment of the public debt :— 


The receipts for the fiscal year end- 
ing November 30, 1851, estimated.$1,225,000 00 


Balance in treasury, Dec. 1, 1850... 245,408 81 

50,000 through passengers. ....a $7 00—$350,000 —_——____—- 

50,000 way a ae a $350— 70,000 Total Tesourees 600 6005 ceceses $1,490,408 81 
Mail .... cece cece cece veces eeeeceee cece 50,000) Expenses ofall kinds, including $100,- 

75,000 bales of cotton.......... a $125— 93°750 G00 for the convention........... 910,000 00 

Merchandise and groceries............. 200,00 —_—_- 

Lumber and miscellaneous products..... 20,000 Balance on hand, Dec. 1, 1851.. $560,408 81 

: —~.,| ‘The balance in the treasury on the Ist of Decem- 

SNS POUND on nesc voces cacee » ++ $783,750), 1850 naa ge eee (pte un 

Expenses 40 per cent on receipts......... 313,500] ©1 *00¥, Was on hand, alter paying all expenses, 


Railroad from Cincinnati to Zanesville-—A pro- 
ject of much importance in railroading is attracting 
great attention in Ohio—that of constructing a rail- 
road upon a direct line between the above cities, 
passing through the towns of Lancaster, Circle- 
ville, Washington, Wilmington, etc. At Zanes- 
ville, the Central Ohio railroad carries the above 
line to Wheeling. -A bill granting a charter to this 
project has, we believe, passed the Lower House 
of the Legislature of Ohio, and will probably be- 
come alaw. In such an event, wethink that there 
can be but little doubt of the construction of the 
» ‘above road. This line has the advantage of run- 
ning through a number of important towns, and a 
very fine portion of the State, which it will connect 


interest upon public debt, and $500,509 of the fund- 
ed interest. The balance estimated to be on hand, 
December 1, 1851, will be applicable to the pay- 
ment of the principal of the public debt. This 
looks well for a State that a few years since was 
delinquent in the payment of interest as it became 
due. 





The Crystal Palace, 

The building now in progress of erection in 
London, to be used Tor the exhibition of the world’s 
industry in 1851, is to be 1848 feet long, 408 wide, 
and will cover 18 acres of land. The interior of 
the building will contain 33,000,000 cubic feet. 
Tables will be placed around the interior for 
articles of exhibition, and will occupy space equal 
to 8 miles. There will be a gallery about a mile 
long. At the centre of the building there is to be a 
dome raised, extending the full width of the build- 





a large cluster of trees. The number of trees will 
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ing, 108 feet high, of glass or iron, and enclosing* 





Tn ed 
ee 3,230, which will vary in length from 144 to,20 
eet. 

The roofing over the galleries will be supported 
by 2,244 pillars. In these pillars are to be placed 
pipes to take water from cisterns, to the amount of 
about 34 miles in length. The probable cost of the 
buiding will be £79,800, on condition that the con- 
structors retain tne material and building after the 
exhibition, or £150,000 if they relinquish such 
claim, and allow it to remain. Over 2,000 men are 
now employed in its construction. The glass used 
is half an inch in thickness, and is placed on the 
ground ready for the glazier. It is intended to 
have all kinds of refreshments inside of the build- 
ing, except liquors. Water will be furnished 
gratuitously. A garland of artificial flowers, 1851 
feet in circumference, and containing 1851 different 
varieties of flowers and fruits, illustrative of the 
year in which the fair is held. It will be enclosed 
in a glass case, on the side of which will be an in- 
scription in commemoration of the occasion, 





Commerce of the St. Lawrence Canals. 
The following shows the movement of property 


upon the canals of Canada for the year that has 
just closed : 


Total Tons. 
Ves. Tonnage. 
Brititly VOM ic cic. ceccecat 4,676 316,912 
a StCEAMETS.... .cecceeeese%, DL 207,131 
American vessels............0.. 312 19,939 
y ye ee 27 3,340 
Passengers, 21 vear and over, No. 35,047 
“s under 21 years, No... 884 
From British to British 
Ports. 
Up Down 
tons, tons. 
Ves. Tons. Ves. Tons. 
British vessels...... 2,101 136,613 1,885 128,478 
“ steamers .... 908 82,832 780 75,734 
American vessels.... 5 626 4 792 
Passengers, 21 years 
and over, No.... . 15,042 8,752 
Passengers, under 21 
years, NOsi6s ose 74 40 
From British to American 
Ports. 
Up Down 
tons. tons. 
Ves. Tons. Ves, Tons. 
British vessels.. .... 70 9,288 318 20,932 
‘ steamers..... 174 22.044 68 2,563 
American vessels.... 18 3,881 61 2,663 
¢e steamers... 25 2,972 bs “a 
Passengers, 21 years 
and over, No.... . 7,336 2 
Passengers, under 21 
FORTS i056 vsv.cicesels 69 1 
From American to British 
Ports. 
Up Down 
Ves. Tons. Ves. Tons. 
British vessels...... 231 15,085 63 60,922 
“ steamers.... 48 1,842 172 2179 
American vessels... 62 2,591 23 4,160 
2: steamers... ‘ 2 368 
Passengers, 21 years 
and over, No..... 3,908 
Passengers, under 21 
years, NO.... sec- - ; 
From American to American 
Ports. 
Up Down 
tons. tons. 
Ves. Tons. Ves. Tons. 
British Vessels..... 5 248 3 176 
“ steamers.... .. 1 324 
American vessels... 90 3,359 49 1,767 
Totals. 
Up Down 
tons. tons. 
Ves. Tons. Ves. Tons. 
British vessels......2,407 161,234 2,269 155,678 
“  steamers.....1,130 106,718 1,021 100,413 
American vessels ... 175 10,557 137 9,382 
steamers... 25 2,972 2 368 
Passengers, 21 years 
and over, No...... 22,386 12,662 
Passengers, under 21 
years, No......0.. 843 41 
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Amount of tolls, Section. Name of canal: Am’t. of tolls. |of previous to their. introduction..by..Mr,...Cort.— 
£ s. dj 1. Lachine............. ....£18,563 0 2|Equally distant was the idea of rolls, for rolling 
British vessels...4..0...0s00+ e000 72 0 2%} 2 #$Beauharnois....... bh ee 626 1 6)|the iron into required forms, the hammer being the 
$6 PROATIETS 0000 cpce cece cscs \ J ee he ee rer 101 8 7Tjonly machinery employed for that p ~ ‘Chaf- 
American vessels.........06. -.-- 55 13 44) 4 $Edwardsburgh............ 38 15 4/ feries,’ ‘ lumping fires, and ‘ hollow fires,’ have lon 
$2 SGOMMONS. cis deosdcs 1 IV O° = been dispensed with, along with the tedious, tho 
Passengers, 21 years and over....557 1 O04 Total amount of tolls....£19,329 5 17|not objectionable, system of ‘stamping;’ and there 
* under 21 years, No... 9 15 6 Total amount of dues col- can be no doubt but some of the more 5g 
Up Down lected at the Montreal manufacturers of that day imbibed the thought, that 
Articles. tons. tons. COIS «coc ese ccnsa 8 Oj|the time would come when a much : ‘0- 
Brick, lime, sand, slate and stone. 8644 ———-———— | gress would be made, and that an article of such 
Gypsum, cement, clay and ma- Grand total........... £19,730 13 7} utility must gradually become more generally ap- 
WMOGD sissisis dss os edb o0daaasen 115g =. 2343 The Iron Wrad preciated, and more largely applied; but the ve 
SE anencungnittosenanods — a Porelae: Iren-="Ton fellewion | ee en ees 
pane oie tine Nearer on. 2 of Moreign Tron—The following | undoubtedly prohibited a more general application. 
Coals... ceseccevssse sesecverss 1282) 139 |{2ble, is an official statement of the amount of | Finished iron could not then be attained” in-any 
Manganese, bark and hemp...... 10 56g |*oregm trom impored into the Uuile ates | other shape than the hammer was capable-of giv- 
~ annually since 1843, together with its value and | jing, and for this an excessive high figure was'de- 
Tobacco, unmanufactured....... 794 49 ; 3 : 8) e hig: . 
OROR i 0.04 cree voce tose cove voce ve ie 243 abi, cost per ton. The table is an interesting | manded, so that to the foreign consumer it must 
Potatoes, apples and onions...... 14 1973 oe ~ a —— of wor ps the P pred have been a costly article indeed. Truly, such 
ee ae ve | ns sathte a ee ou, Eo8 € | were the days of infancy in the iron‘trade ; but in 
Bran and ships’ stuff.....+-..... 21 343 | mount paid for duties on the same was $2,876,-| proportion to the advancing requirements of the 
Barley rye... see cove cece cee 1 1404 363 60. age has been the progress of art and science}. and 
| th SE Re eae 1634 5884 | Pic Iron. as the mind of man is gifted with an imaginative 
Indian corn........ aris 1 1,887 Veone Quantity yaiye, AV. cst}and inventive capacity, so we find that in that day 
a ge Allee genie 7 197 , Tons cwt. * prton. | his powers were brought to bear on the subject of 
Clover seed, flax seed and flax... 3 29 19 ms to June 30, 43.. 3,783.01 248,251 $12,46| iron manufacture. If the history of the iron trade 
Pressed hay, and pressed broom Yearto “ “ °44.. 14941 00 500,522 13,42] be carefully marked from this period upwards,» we 
CRs an <sanmpenechionck neem 7 a] “ “ “ © °45,, 2751009 806,291 18.40 {Shall find that gradually the old system gave place 
Oil cake and oil meal.......... 5 5 | “ &  & 146.. 24,187 16 480,573 20,24] to improvements, and that every improvement had 
Cattle, sheep and hogs.......... 17 1,0284|5 moto Nov. 30, °47.. 447805 82,398 18,40| the effect of a larger produce, and, consequently, a 
Horn, hoofs and bones.... ...... de 29 |7 moto June 30, ’47.. 23,47709 472,088 20,11|cheaper price. As the demand increased the eapa- 
Broken castings, pig and scrap Yearto “ “ °48.. 51,63201 815,155 15,79 | bility of produce increased with it; and soevents 
STs os vip o6c6 verdevsensens 8554 Q74|  “« “ & & 49, ,105,632 09 1,405,613 13,30 | progressed till the commencement of that extraor- 
Pork and beef.........se.see0-- 1341 28128] “ “ “ © 50.. 74,78407 950,660 12,69|dinary era— the introduction of railways. From 
Bacon and hams.........+++.-. ee 365 | Hammerep Iron. this period the iron trade may date what may be 
7 am aan ae 3938] 9 m0 to June 30,°43.. 695401 387550 5237 called its second birth. A new world, comparative- 
WOM ds wees sive vest 'seile sense 1,997 IF yet $044”. 1PSae 1] | 6OkSeS See es a 
NOD OW ew nin's sid wa neen die ewele sike 177% 577 _ r: « ie? 45 3 18876 10 872.157 4799 ments came upon the trade in such a manner as to 
Stone, earthen and glassware.... 1,821} 7 Pedihestaaght “3. 91'398-07 1.165409 5465 ee he manufacturers of their inability to 
eee 155 613] moto Nov. 30, '46.. 1031302 288392 6650 meet them. The consequence was the erection of 
Furniture and other baggage.... 8502 270 7 moto June 30°47. 4498 00 266380 53°30 other works, upon an extensive scale, and the en- 
Carts, waggons, sleighs, and Yearte "36. '48.. 9615607 976314 »¥9 | largement of those which already existed. * Twen- 
BAONGIN «PONG 5. odie duct cvdbis 1064 7 emg 30 '49.. 1050804  586°770. 4961 ty-five years ago, South Staffordshire had not more 
PORERRORG, 10D 40015503. sees 20ed ye 17,491 ee Me coe 30. 50. } 14.706 12 744735 50.64 than 20 bar-iron makers in it, whose united week- 
eh acts <cing inca Nala dea 17 6,296 elpieph pe vf v's |e produce could not neh ences ony wee ane 
WMNEE voce voue cece concccee cones 6224 64,350}| Bar Rowen. although (as will be seen from the accompanying 
ND iso shu ound Gaus vune See 24 ‘811 |9 moto June 30, ’43.. 15,75717 511,282 32,45 | list) the capability of production has inereaséd in 
CONN iis intiass dete srevenes a 494|Yearto “ “ °44.. 37,89104 1,065,582 28,42|@ three-fold ratio, still such increase has literally 
BNA vs0e xpos: cnct vane oxpexens s 368, “ “ “  °45,. 51,188 12 1,491,748 33,05 | forced itself upon the trade, by the impetus given 
Tallow... PMSA esa 87 329 “ «@ & & 46, 2410816 1,127,418 44.76|t0 it in the demand for rails, and a further devel- 
Beer, Cider, and vinegar........ 81 25 |5 mo to Nov. 30, ’46.. 8,098 08 434,316 53,63 |Opment of local requirements. But the old rule of 
MUU C ase Seas pons ones dene dbus 924 11,2303/7 “ “ June “ °47.. 32,085 08 1,695,173 52,83 |Supply and demand was here called into requisi- 
Other agricultural products not Year“ “ “ °48., 81,58906 3,679,598 45,10 | tion; and as the means of supply were found mad- 
enumerated .... 2.0. sess eeeees 400g —(1,0043)  ““ '49..173,457 00 6,060,068 34,93 | Cquate to meet the growing demands, and urgent 
Sugar, molasses... .....2+4 +++ 3,756 17 | “ “ “ © 50,.247,951 02 7,397,166 29,83 | Calls were made upon the manufacturers, the only 
a tpt etd alae lis 363 <4 tina piems Milas Waele: course left for them was to increase tneir make in 
Stoves and other castings........ 1,639} 463 ) rk F » proportion, and the very circumstance of a new de- 
: : : ‘ 9 moto June 30,’43.. 157 14 2,743 17,33 | mand, arising from such an unexpected source, - 
Nails, spikes and bar iron,...... 9,260 10 Y wae ce gg 2.193 03 43-796 20 mand, s. l lex pe ce, 
Math biisaa.4 bese aied canis cobaa:: fe i Deane obime 1d fae oll wwe {justified them in so doing ; special cases require 
We ile ec. cs | SS 45. 584719 119,740 2048 |special treatment. Had no improvements, been 
Raw hides and skins............ 49 184 s yl ie "9 |made upon the old system of manufacture, what 
, ; 093 | 2 mo to Nov. 30, ’46.. 250 03 5,831 23,32 | could have been done with the enormous demand 
Wool, rags, junk and manilla.... 6 203 5 moto June 30,’47.. 1.44308 34865 2122/4 ‘Is whi e 
Charcoal, copperas..........+-- 3 wa Yea tae 30. 48° 663008 140036 2112 jot rails which has subsequently arisen’? “It, no 
All other goods and merchandise.12,657} 9783 —¥ oa 49, . 9450 O1 140494 15°98 doubt, occurred to the more reflective manufactur- 
: + 9; » ,<9 |er that such a species of demand would eventually 
Total tons......c. 000. 00-73,014¢ 96,453] “ “ “ s _"50.. 1010410 141,981 16,03 |subside, and that when it so happened disastrous 
Lumber. THE IRON TRABE OF SOUTH STAFFORDSHIRE—PAST dinely bes areisih n Pr Baton 3 tema 
— — M p Sggad dag : > “a AND PRESENT. which the trade has in trut felt; it is os now 
Robi or platted, 39-5 10 I, fest: im shire sober 40 thes: turnazen, protucing, on an av; | which the railway systems’ in geita Ln €fghet 
TaltS..+4 sees veee rece vere recess 5 1363 ~m e, say 30 tons each of hate man or an /enced have, no doubt, hastened tie crisis, and*the 
Finatie, planks, &c., M feet in exua a7: 95.937 pont ah in the poet ag of 60,000 pelt and unprecedented heart-sickenin commotions ofthe 
eee rere rere sess sere seeeseky ? ‘ . s r] ‘ . ‘ x 
Boards, planks, &c., Mfeet in rafts. .. 6,256 |S ie ee eS ee a “pops fy a mg depressions’ ot tht, sn 
7 ah and — - lego; eran set apglied for conversion into malleable dorm and cas- | years. . 
a" . do er ** "531 | tings. It we deduct from this guamiiy say one-| That the trade generally is now unproductive of 
Ging, do dss. OTA. $.nen-iald ta mnt rgpimen fe enn, Ad ud Se amare, bapeenebpevend 
Firewood, cord... ++. +++. ++. 4 39,415 shall have as the probable make of such an article ree ater pan rere ] * Thee 7 
Mahogany, except veneers, M..... é 5 in South Staffordehire 40,000 tons annually. An pring eg ee ates i ere fan he no 
Sawed, lath, hoop, poles, oars, é&c. oe 3178 allowance of one-third or 20,000 tons, ma > ear hi ead ae sete ETB t if adhered iirthe 
reg! barrels, NO........+...... 2,383 1,802 very large for such objects, and was. sanction” a bah cot h pero $F aa ; h wen ea 
Saw Ogs.... eee ewer eeee seeesee o* 1,467 pada divwbeck upon cy a make of i ten ¢ see hich the = pes Pane es “ conn 
Free vessels and rafts. bar whoever is te uainted with the Ln Bors. alr b me ec than whe —n ‘i Pepe arg on 
British vestels...s..-..eeee se+e1G-1190 12-776] Sosa be anid complicated system of- manufacturing |and the wonts thete mnarhe conevlerable teheen 
yt aah telat 4-3692 2-206). Ov nich ee sham een aaminehed to a ati the yh a ohal lif the h £,8nG mus 
Meee none 5x24 cauese 6 P * Pl ,* P : a uumate y. Lee ight we Mey port 
present simple process, will not be much astonish- | duties which some of the foreign governments ‘see 
Summary of tolls collected on the St. Lawreneejed. In those days a paddling furnace was a very |fit to impose were so revised as to” admit «British 
Canals, given by sections, for the year 1850: | rare sight indeed, and, perhaps, not much thought |iron, a good effect must follow. The United States 
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40 
too must contribute her quota of orders for railway 
bors, in addition to other kinds, for America is not 
yet thoroughly covered with railways; while Ger- 
many, Rnssia, and other countries, will yet require 
enormous quantities; and who is so fitted to fur- 
nish such a af article as the British manufacturer. 
—London Min. Jour. 
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Qualification for Management of Railroads. 

In our paper of the 14th ult. we commenced an 
inquiry into the subject of the importance of adopt- 
ing some means for the better education and in- 
struction of the employees on our railroads. Asa 
proof of the necessity of this, we pointed out the 
fact, that while we are constantly cheapening the 
process of the construction of railroads, that of op- 
erating them is constantly on the increase. We 
endeavored to show thatthe great expense incurred 
was due in no inconsiderable part to the inexperi- 
ence and want of training of those employed; that 
from the rapid increase of the number of railroads, 
their management mast continue to be entrusted to 
inexperienced hands; that the experience and 
qualifications possessed by a few, and which is dis- 
played upon our oldest and best managed roads, 
was unattainable by other companies; and urged 
the importance of some plan, or organization, by 
which the aggregate amount of railroad experience 
might become the common stock of all. We now 
resume this subject for the purpose of developing 
our views more in detail. 

Let us in the first place look at the vast impor- 
tance of this matter. 

The whole cost of the railroads now in operation 
in the United States, cannot be less than $300,000,- 
000. We will suppose that the gross receipts upon 
these equal 15 per cent of their cost, or $45,000,000. 
One half of the gross receipts, or $22,500,000, are 
absorbed by the working expenses of the roads.— 
Of this vast sum, we suppose that 20 per cent. at 
least is lost, for want of proper qualifications and 
proper management of those entrusted with their 
care. We may have stated the extent of this loss 
too high, though we do not think so, Here, then, 
we have $5,000,000, or one ninth of the gross earn- 
ings of our railroads annually thrown away, and 
which should and may be saved. 

A suitable education is requisite for the proper 
discharge of the simplest office, or duty, even those 
nearest connected with our daily life. For these, 
ordinary experience may qualify us. A person 
need not go to school, or study any scientific work, 
to teach him to handle the spade. But when we 
leave the simplest forms of labor, we are then 
obliged to act in reference to laws and principles, 
which are either not obvious at the time, or the ex- 
tent of their operation is not a matter of ordinary 
perception, but are determined by experiments, un- 
dertaken for the express purpose of elucidating their 
laws and modes of operation. Take, for instance, 
certain properties of iron. We all know that its 
internal structure, and many of its properties, are 
entirely changed; when its external appearance re- 
mains the same. It is well known that a railroad 
axle, after performing a certain amountof service, 
becomes unfit for further duty. To know how to 
act safely in this matter, we must first determine 
its qualities, and the effect of a certain amount of 
wear, from actual experiments; and apply the for- 
mula thus deducted to each particular case. So 
with everything else. A person is not fi} to take 





charge of a railroad, till he has informed himself 
thoroughly as to the qualities of materials used; 
as to the amount of service they are fitted to per- 
form; the change of structure produced by wear: 
the laws of motion ; ths increased effect of increas- 
ed speed: in fact of everything coming within the 
scope of physical science. 

Now a person who has had no opportunities for 
instruction, must acquire this knowledge by the 
results of his own experience. He may not have 
either the time or means of instituting any formal 
experiments. His time may be too much taken up 
by his duties to allow sufficient opportunities for 
observation. It must be borne in mind also that 
experiments which prove a negative are just as 
necessary for our guidance, as those which demon- 
strate the truth or affirmative. We get the bound- 
ings of truth only by exposing all error. It is much 
more necessary that soundings and charts be made 
of a dangerous coast, than one which has no hid- 
den danger. It is just as necessary to be told what 
we should not do as what we should do, for with- 
out such teachings a person may spend the best 
part of his time without advancing a particle, ex- 
cept that there is one chance less that he may 
be wrong the nexttime. Now here is the great of- 
fice of the teacher. It is to unfold to the learner 
the boundaries of knowledge ; to point out the right 
course, and give us as our guide in it all the light 
that past experience can supply. Without such 
training the individual is where he was three 
thousand years since. With it, he represents in 
himself the collective wisdom and experience of 
all who have gone before him. 

For the management of a railroad there is much 
greater need of a thorough preparation and train- 
ing than for almost any other calling, as, from the 
amount of property involved, and the condition un- 
der which material is used, the most disastrous con- 
sequences frequently follow the least mistake or 
ignorance of those employed. Inthe running of a 
locomotive, for instance, we frequently tax some 
portion of its machinery, or of the rail, very near- 
ly up to its capacity. A cubic inch of iron will 
sustain the pressure of a given number of tons.— 
any additional weight will crush it. In laying a 
rail, for instance, if the face of it does not corres- 
pond to the surface of the wheel, the angle present- 
ed to the trains is crushed down to a surface broad 
enough to sustain the load. So with every portion 
of the machinery. Unless every part is the exact 
complement of the other, unless there is a perfect 
harmony throughout, the wear and tear, which, in 
machinery properly adjusted, is very slight, be- 
comes enormous. In one case we keep within the 
limit of endurance, in the other we transcend it. 
The one case is wear, the other destruction. 


But we suppose it is useless to enlarge upon the 
necessity of adopting a system in the management 
of our railroads which shall be based upon the best 
evidence which can be found in these matters.— 
There are none, we presume, but will admit this 
general proposition. The great question for con- 
sideration is how shall this desirable result be ac- 
complished ? 

The remedy lies entirely within the ability of 
those employed upon railroads, and this is, simply 
to follow precedents set us by other interests or pur- 
suits. To form an association for mutual instruc- 
tion and improvement. Such association would 
immediately collect together whatever knowledge 
or qualifications that existed upon the points to be 
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in a position to be educated up to the highest point 


of excellence of any individual one. The aggre- 
gate of all would become the property of each, and 
this alone would place the profession as a body 
vastly ahead of its present condition. But this 
would constitute but a small part of the advanta- 
ges of such an association. It would at once erect 
a higher standard of excellence, and stimulate to 
vastly greater exertions. New ideas are evolved 
by bringing members of the same profession into 
contact with each other. When a person exhibits 
himself betore his associates, he ot course puts his 
best foot forward, Such an association, too, would 
very soon provide the means for carrying out a 
thousand experiments, beyond the ability of any in- 
dividual to make, Its meeting would afford a good 
opportunity for testing the myriads of inventions, 
which are now the sourse of so much annoyance to 
our companies, that most of them make it a rule 
to reject them altogether without inspection or 
examination, irrespective entirely of their merit.— 
{t would undoubtedly, too, lead to some general 
system for the running of our railroads throughout 
the country, and to the adoption of an uniform rate 
of speeds, or for confining the rate within the 
limit ofeconomy. The association properly con- 
ducted could in a thousand cases give to right ideas 
and proper system of management, that prominence 
and influence which is now witheld from them, 
from jealousy, from supposed interests, froma lack 
moral courage, or fear of consequences. It would 
become the common arbiter in disputes between 
different companies—a sort of Congress of nations, 
whose opinions, usages, and modgs of proceedings, 
would, among railroads, as ansmig nations, ulti- 
mately be recognized as of the same binding force 
as positive law. 

Let an association be formed embraeing all the 
railroad companies in the country, which shall 
have regular meetings, as often as possible, at con- 
venient points. The principal feature of these 
meetings should be addresses from those qualified 
to instruct, For the purpose of fully accomplish- 
ing its object, sufficient funds should be provided 
for instituting experiments, or for any other need- 
ful expense. This sum the several companies 
should furnish in proportion to their capital To 
make up the sum annually needed, would require 
but the merest pittance from each. The rooms of 
this association would be the proper headquarters 
for information upon every subject connected with 
railroads, where companies in want of engineers or 
workmen, or of the results of experiments, of any 
approved manner of working, or any model of ma- 
chinery, could supply all their wants, without ex- 
pense or delay. 

Such are some of our views as to the impor- 
tance of an organization of our railroad companies 
into an association for mutual profit. We have 
but merely indicated some of its advantages.— 
We think that every railroad will appreciate the 
reasons we have urged. Will not some one step 
forward, whose name and reputation will com- 
mand influence and respect, and aid in effecting 
this most desirable object ? 





Patent Compound Rail, 
This rail, of which a description will be found 
in another column, is an American invention, and 
is being manufactured by the Mount Savage Iron 


Company, Maryland. Communications to be ad- 
addressed to J. F. Winslow, Troy, who will give 
any required information on the subject. 
discussed, Allits members, therefore, would be; Mount Savage Company are now manufacturing 


The 
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——————SE 
a quantity tor the Reading railroad, in Pennsyl- 
vania. 


7 The Stock and Money Market. 

There has been no change in the money market 
since the close of last week, prejudicial to those 
having securities to negociate. A few of the 
fancies are lower, but a decline in them has no 
reference to the state of the market—only to the 
relative position of speculators. There is a gradual 
and steady advance in all the sound stocks, in our 
leading cities, indicating a continued abundance of 
money. 

There is one fact favorable to the securities of 
country roads, and that is, the steady advance 
which characterizes them after they pass into the 
hands of our capitalists. This shows that investi- 
gation serves to demonstrate their intrinsic value. 
This fact will tend to keep the money market easy, 
as it will prevent large quantities from being 
thrown upon the market, from fear of a decline. 
Another fact which will exert a favorable influence, 





is the early prospective completion of a number of 


our leading lines cf railroad. The New York and 
Erie will be completed at the opening of the coming 
season. The Pennsylvania central railroad is also 
advancing with great rapidity toward Pittsburgh, 
its western terminus. The Baltimore and Ohio 
company have now secured all the means necessary 
for the construction of that stupendous work, 
which is now progressing as fast as money can be 
economically expended. In the east, the great line 
from Portland to Montreal is being pushed forward 
with great rapidity, and will probably be opened 
in ayear from July next. The completion of these 
great lines, now far advanced, with others of a less 
magnitude, will relieve the market of the very large 
demand pressing upon it for these works; while 
their opening will exert a powerful influence upon 
the business of the country, and add largely to its 
means, by increased facilities given to business, 
and the more perfect development of our resources. 
In many parts of the country, railroads add so 
immediately to the means of our people, in reducing 
the cost of transportation, the great obstacle to our 
prosperity, that the cost of the construction is 
scarcely felt. This is one, andthe great reason, 
why the enormous amount absorbed by railroads 
does not exert more influence in causing a scarcity 
of money. 

In New York the speculative feeling, fostered by 
the abundance of money, has shown itself, not only 
in the rapid advance in stocks, but is probably giving 
an inflated value to other kinds of property—real 
estate in particular. But when we remember that 
this city, with its environs, has increased for the 
past five years at the rate of 50,000 inhabitants a 
year, and will for aught can be seen increase ata 
much greater rate for the next ten, we must expect 
a very rapid advance in real estate. 

In Boston stocks are steadily improving. The 
advance is more marked in those which, it is sup- 
posed, will derive advantage from the opening of 
the Ogdensburgh railroad, of which great antici- 
pations have been formed. This road was not 
opened in season last fall to demonstrate fully its 
capacity ; though there can be little doubt that it 
will become a very important avenue from the St. 
Lawrence to tide water. ' After its freight reaches 
Lake Champlain, a large portion of it will come 
to New York, to which it is nearer, measured by 
cost of transportation, than Boston. Massachusetts, 
Vermont and New Hampshire will undoubtedly 
receive a large amount of western produce over 


this route, but such as is designed for export will 
come as it does now, to this city. 

The advices from England by the last steamer 
show an easy state of the money market there. 
They also indicate an attempt to put up the price 
of rails, which are quoted atan advance ; though 
we presume that contracts can still be made at the 
old rates. A change in the market is to be expected 
after the long depression which has existed, and 
this change must be upward. But as there seems 
to be but little probability of any immediate modifi- 
cation of our last tariff, we do not expect tosee a 
great advance of the foreign article under existing 
duties. The capacity to make, in England, is 
enormous, and her manufacturers find it the most 
difficult matter in the world to lessen their make 
or to discontinue working. Their laborers must 
be fed, either at the poor-house or in payment for 
their labor. Unless an absolute loss is sustained, 
their interest forces them to keep at work, to save 
themselves from a worse ccadition of supporting 
the same persons without labor. 





SALES OF STOCKS IN BOSTON. 


Jan. 16. Jan. 9 
Old Colony Railroad.......... 66% 67% 
Boston and Main R.R... 104% a 1054 1054 
Eastern Railroad.............. 101} 1014 
Fitchburg Railroad. ........... 1102 1103 
Michigan Central Railroad.... 98% 982 
Northern Railroad........ b4m 75} 





Vermont Central Railroad... 37§ a 474 38 
Vermont and Mass. R.R... b 30 d 323 32} 
Western Railroad....... 1034 a 1034 102} 
Ogdensburg Railroad..... s 30d 40 403 
Rutland Railroads... issues 59 60 
Sullivan Railroad............... 18} 
Portland, Saco & Portsmouth R.R 97 
Boston and Worcester Railroad. 1034 1013 
Rutland Railroad Bonds......... 89 
Vermont and Mass. R.R. Bonds.. 89} 
Sulivan R.R. Mortgage Bonds... 794 
Ogdensburg Railroad Bonds..... 99% 
SALES OF STOCK IN NEW YORK. 
January 11. January 18. 
Sales. Sales. 
U. S 67 Loan...... 116} 116§ 
Reading Bonds "70.. 81 
Erie Ist Mort. °70.. 110 
eee 914 893 
Hudson River R.R.. 86 86 
Harlem R.R........ 703 
Stonington......... 53 
Baile GUUINGUs6a 466.0 133 18 
Norwich & Wor.... 68% 66 
Albany & Sch’y R.R. 99% 
Utica & Syracuse... 135 
Del. & Hudson..... 139 
Gorgia. 


Macon and Western Railroad.—The comparative 
earnings of this road for the month of December 
1849 and 1850 are as annexed :— 


December, 1850—Passengers......... $10,613 19 
. “« —Freight 12,213 81 
by: ©. MEIN: Javedscmasens 864 80 
POUR ncccccsinceve cen decsiasaiak $23 691 80 
OST, 1BOD ose cod cecescdvscied 21,928 01 


$1,763 79 


Tubes, Tubes, Tubes. 


fb undersigned have received special permission 
from, and are in direct communication with, the 
Birmingham Patent Lap Welded Irox Tube Compa- 
ny, for the sale of their very excellent and superior 
Boiler and Gas Tubes in large or small quantities.— 
These Tubes are sold very extensively in England and 
on the continent of Europe are sold exclusively by 


po Se |. | ee eer 











Iron and — Merchants, 
44 Wallst., New York 





5 Martin’s Lane, City, London, 
and 140 Buchanan st., Glasgow. . 





American Railroad Iron. 
1000 Tons, weighing 50 lbs, per yard, manufac- 
tured by Reeves, Abbott & Co., at the Safe 
Harbor Iron Works, and now lying in yard at Brook- 
lyn, for sale b 7 


CHOUTEAU, MERLE & SANFORD, 
No. 51 New street. 
French & Baird’s 
SPARK ARRESTER. 








Nee co-partnership heretofore — 
between RICHARD FRENCH & MATTHE 
BAIRD, (for the manufacture and sale of k Ar- 
resters,) under the firm of FRENCH & BAIRD, of 
the county of Philadelphia, was dissolved on the 13th 
of August last, by mutua! consent. The business will 
hereafter be conducted by EDWIN R. BENNET, of 
48 and 59 Duane st., New York city. Mr. Bennet 
pe purchased all our right, title and interest in the 
manufacture and sale of Spark Arresters for Locomo- 
tive and other Engines, we beg for hima continuance 
of the liberal patronage heretofore extended to us. 
M. BAIRD. 

Philadelphia, October 3, 1850. 
_ The undersigned hereby gives public notice that he 
is the sole manufacturer of the above article, under the 
French & Baird patents, of whom alone it can be pur- 
chased in the United States. 

He also keeps on hand a full assortment of “ Pgr- 
FORATED Iron,” for the above Spark Arrester. 


RADLEY & HUNTER’S 
Patent Spark Arrester. 


The undersigned is also sole manufacturer for the U. 
States, of Radley & Hunter’s celebrated new oe 
tion, and now offers to the public a perfect Spark Ar- 
rester, which possesses the advantage over all others 
of being of the most simple construction, and much 
more durable than any ever used. The manufacturer 
invites an examination of this Arrester by the railroad 
pablo, confident that it will meet universal approba- 
ion. 
Roads upon which the above invention is used. 
New York and Harlem, | New York and Erie, 
Hudson River, Boston and Providence, 
Hartford and N. Haven, | Pennsylvania Central, 
New Jersey, New Jersey Central, 
Reading, and a very large number of others. 
EDWIN R. BENNET, 
Office 48 and 50 Duane st., New York, 


To Contractors. 
ROPOSALS will be received, at this Office, 
until the 3d day of next month, for the gradu- 
ation of fifteen sections of the Orange and Alexan- 
dria Railroad, lying between the 30th and 60th miles 
—_ mig ae 

Also, for the masonry of six important bridges. 
one of them across the Ra neaheulaeh river ~~ 
a large number of square culverts. 

Bidders unknown to the undersigned must pro- 
duce testimonials of character. The successful 
bidders will be required to devote their. personal 
attention to the work, and to complete their jobs 
within the current year. Plans of the m 
and qualities of material to be seen at this office, 
By order of the president and directors. 

; T. C. ATKINSON, Chief Engineer. 
Engineer’s office, Orange and Alexandria railroad. 











Alexandria, Va. Jan, 1,1851, 
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Railway Iron. 


[HE Subscribers will contract to deliver, in the 
course of the ensuing mrore | and Summer, the 
best English Rails, made by a particular specification, 


and of an tiern required. 
simi DAVIS, BROOKS & CO., 


68 Broad st. 
On hand for sale, English rails of 58 Ibs. to the yard, 
made by particular specifications. 
January 10,1851. 2m 





A New Spark Arrester. 

We have recently examined a model of a newly 
invented Spark Arrester, for Locomotive Engines. 
It appears to us as not only superior to anything in 
use, but as accomplishing most effectually its ob- 
ject, and that too by a contrivance of a most sim- 
ple character. The sparks are arrested by a prin- 
ciple or law, just as natural in it operation, as that 
which now carries them with so much force to the 
top of the chimney. 

Externally the chimney presents the same ap- 
pearance as the one in common use, with the ex- 
ception of a conical top. By an enlargement of 
the smoke pipe, and by a very simple arrangement 
at this enlargement, the sparks are taken out of the 
draught, and fall by their own gravity intoa cham- 
ber provided for them. 

It is somewhat difficult to describe the invention 
without acut. But we are satisfied that no person 
can examine it without being fully convinced of its 
perfect fitness to secure the object in view. 

‘The superiority of this contrivance to all others 
of a similar kind, are— 

First. It is a perfect spark catcher. 

Secondly. It leaves the draught of the smoke 
pipe entirely free, without opposing to it any ob- 
struction whatever. 

Thirdly. It dispenses altogether with all perfor- 
ated iron, or net work, which are now used to ar- 
rest the sparks by mechanical force. 

If this contrivance is what we have stated it to 
be, and we feel convinced that we have not exag- 
gerated its qualities, the travelling public will cer- 
tainly feel it to be one of the greatest desideratums 
to to the comforts of railroad travelling. Sparks 
are the great annoyance totravellers. The moment 
a window or door is opened, a person is covered 
with a shower of these little missiles, some of them 
burning coals, which insinuate themselves into his 
eyes, nose, mouth and ears, and into every crevice 
or opening in his clothing, soiling everything a 
person wears. By closing the car, to shut them out, 
a person suffers almost as great an inconvenience, 
as from the tainted atmosphere of a crowded room. 

In addition to annoyance to travellers, the fires 
that are very frequently caused by lighted sparks, 
are sources of constant loss and expense to railroad 
companies. All will therefore appreciate the im- 
portance of an invention which shall remedy all 
these evils. 

That our readers may see that we have not over- 
stated this matter, we give the following certificates 
from persons who have thoroughly tested the in- 
vention, and who are well known to the railroad 
public. 


Tonwanda Railroad, Rochester, 
April 26, 1850 
Mr. Hunter— 


We have given your Spark Arrester a thorough 
trial, and find it goes beyond our utmost expecta- 
tions for draught—and throws no fire. I have no 
hesitation in saying it is decidedly the best and only 
pipe that ought to be used on any railroad. You 
may cover the car with powder, next to the tender, 

I will ride on it with 8 or 10 cars behind the 
engine, without any fear. I think all the compa- 





nies on this line will find it for their interest to put 
them on immediately. With RN ET 
WM. YDEN. 


Corning, Steuben Co., N. Y. 
To whom it may concern— 

This is to show that I am now using one of Rad- 
ley & Hunter’s Spark Arresters, and think it is by 
far the best sparkerin use. At any rate, [ have us- 
ed a number of different kinds, and can say with 
safety, it is the best one I ever tried ; for it not only 
catches all the sparks and dust, but makes an en- 
gine steam nearly or quite as free as the open pipe 
—besides this, it is the most durable pipe ever of- 
fered to the public: therefore, as an engineer, I feel 
it my duty to recommend it. 

BENJ. A. WIGHTMAN, 
Engineer of Engine No. 253, 
Boston Locomotive Works. 
Running’on N. Y. & E. R. R. 


Sup’t Office N. Y. & Harlem R. R. 
New York, Feb. 23, 1850. 
Mr. E. R. Bennet, New York— 

Dear Sir: We have had one of Messrs. Radley 
& Hunter’s Patezt Spark Arresters in use for the 
past two months, during which time we have tried 
it on three different —— both freight and pas- 
senger, and have no hesitation in saying it has 
proved to be the best we have ever used, both for 
making steam and arresting sparks. 

I consider it more durable than any other now in 
use, for the reason of the wire cloth and perforated 
iron being dispensed with in its construction. 

M. SLOAT, Supt. 


This is to certify that the Hartford and N. Hav- 
en railroad company have had in use one of Rad- 
ley & Hunter’s Patent Spark Arresters during the 
last three weeks, and it has proved itself to be admi- 
rably adapted to the purpose. 

As a Spark Arrester, it is perfect even to the fin- 
est dust; and its draught is almost, if not quite, equal 
to an open pipe. 

It has been used on an engine running one of the 
express trains, and has made steam more freely 
than any pipe ever used on the same engine. 

I am familiar with most of the different kinds of 
Spark Arresters got up for locomotive engines dur- 
ing the last 14 years, and do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce Radley and Hunter’s the best I have ever 
seen. E. M. REED. 

Master of Machinery, Hart. & N. H. R.R. 

Hartford, March 27th, 1850. 3 


Harrisburg, Sept. 9, 1850. 

I have put one of Radley & Hunter’s Spark Ar- 
resters on, one of our Passenger Engines, and found 
it to be superior to anything I have seen, and do 
not hesitate in recommending it to all railroad com- 
panies, LEA PUSEY, 

Master Machinist, Harrisburg Shop, 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The manufacturer of this article is E. R. Bennet, 
48 and 50 Duane street, New York. He also re- 
fers to the following persons, who have had the op- 
portunity of witnessing its operation upon the roads 
with which they are connected. 

Chas. Minot, Sup’t Erie R.R. 

John Brandt, Master of Motive Power Erie R.R. 

Wm. Raymond Lee, Sup’t Bost. and Prov. R.R. 

Geo. S. Griggs, Sup’t Motive Power, Boston and 
Providence R.R. 

M. W. Baldwin, Philadelphia. 

Matthew Baird, $e 

Sam’! Moore, Sup’t Machinery, N. Jersey R.R. 

A very extensive demand has already arisen for 
the above Invention, which require the utmost ex- 
ertions of the maker to supply. It is now being 
rapidly introduced upon a large number of roads. 


Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 
The great Tunnel on the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, in Preston county, Virginia, is pro- 
gressing rapidly. Tbe contractors, (Messrs. Lem- 


mon, Gorman, Clarke & Co.,) work over three 
hundred hands, and have penetrated two thousand 
and four hundred feet, which is more than half the 








2 ~~. 
length of the tunnel when completed. In describing 
the mode and-effect of the operations at that point, 
the Cumberland Civilian says: 

Operations are carried on at five different points, 
and the whole work is expected to be completed by 
the first of June next. The stupendous undertaking 
has caused the village of Greigville to spring up in 
its vicinity, which already boasts of houses, 2, 
churches, 2 schools, 7 stores, and a post-office. The 
miscellaneous population of the place is kept in 
order by a permanent guard of twelve men, em- 
ployed by the contractors, and well armed and 


equipped. 





Ohio Cleveland and Pittsburgh Railroad, 

The directors of this company have submitted to 
the stockholders the annnal report of their doings 
for the past year. The report presents the affairs 
of the company in a very favorable light. In the 
course of the present month the laying of the track 
will probably be completed trom Cleveland to Ra- 
venna. This will open a considerable portion of 
the road for operation, and the company will begin 
to reap the fruits of their enterprise. The grading 
and masonry on the remaining portion of the line 
and the provisions for the superstructure are so far 
advanced that the laying of the track can be com- 
menced as soon as it can be undertaken at the 
opening of the spring. 

The necessary iron for the road, has been pur- 
chased and paid for, at a cost not exceeding $40 
per ton, delivered at Cleveland. 


“ Spacious depot grounds” [to copy from the re- 
port,] ‘have been procured both on the lake shore 
and on the table lands in Cleveland, and at all 
points where needed on the line, at a cost to the 
company unusually low. 

“The requisite building for passenger and 
freight stations, wood and water accommodations, 
car houses, repair shops, &c., have been prepared 
or are in progress, at Cleveland, Bedford, Hudson 
and Ravenna, so far as present exigencies de- 
mand. Others will be added as they shall be 
needed. 

“Six locomotives have been procured, two of 
which, ef 22 tons weight, are fiom the Taunton 
manufacturing company, and are of a character 
which will sustain the high reputation of that 
company’s constructions as unexcelled by any 
other ; two, also of the first class and of the same 
weight, will be delivered in the spring, by the 
Cuyahoga Steam Engine Company; and the re- 
maining two of less power were purchased at se- 
cond hand, and have been used in the distribution 
of iron and other materials of construction. 

“ Three first class coaches have been received at 
Cleveland from the well known manufactory of 
Eaton, Gilbert & Co., of Troy, which in conve- 
nience*of arrangement, material and style are 
equal to the latest and best eastern manufacture. 

“The board have taken the requisite prelimi- 
nary steps, on their part, for extending the road to 
Beaver, to connect with the Ohio and Pennsylva- 
vania road at that point. It is expected that the 
additional cash funds needed to construct this ex- 
tension will be furnished along the line of the exten- 
sion and at Pittsburgh. 

“The Ohio and Pennsylvania railroad is now 
in an advanced stage of progress, It is anticipated 
that early in the fall both roads will be in readi- 
ness to reciprocate exchanges of business at Alli- 
ance. By this connection, the wheat products from 
that portion of the State will find a more ready ac- 
cess to our line for market at Cleveland, while at. 
the same time, a railroad communication will be 
opened to Pittsburgh.” 


The finances of the company are represented as 
ina very favorable condition, and no doubt is ex- 
pressed but thatthe road will be completed with- 
out any embarrassment in its financial concerns. 
The affairs of the company, have, from the outset, 
been managed with great ability and this has con- 
tributed most essentially to success, by securing 
the entire eonfidence of the public, 
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In addition to the connection which is proposed 
to be formed with the Pennsylvania and Ohio rail- 


— : 
and render them useless. Th practice, the usé of 
the rail in its present isolated and unconnected 


road, and with several projected branch roads, the|form, has been found more convenient and eco- 


company also propose to connect with the Steuben- 


nomical than any other form yet tried, and its use 


ville and Indiana railroad, for the purpose of open-|has consequently been continued. 


ing a communication with the roads of Central 


and Lower Ohio. 


To meet the objection which all must admit, a 
rail has been constructed upon an entirely new 


We have frequently spoken of the above as one| principle, the form of which we give in the cut. 
of the most important roads of Ohio, in connecting|We now present it to the consideration of the 


Lake Erie, with the Ohio river, by the shortest|railroad public. 
possible route, and by a line of less than 100 miles.|of a continuous line. 


It secures the great desideratum 
So far it is a vast improve- 


It will also open to the Lakes a direct outlet for ment upon the short rail, and should take the place 
the coal fields of the eastern portion of the State, a/of the other altogether, unless it possestes other 
matter of vast importance to the commerce of our | defects which overbalance this superiorify. 


great inland seas, and particularly so to the city of 


As far as cheapness of construction is concerned, 


Cleveland. By this road, coal can be delivered at it can be manufactured for about the same price as 


the lake, at the low price of two dollars per ton |tke solid rail. 


From a more economical distri- 


The transportation of this article alone would give |bution of the material, we believe that it is as 


a large business to this road. 


In addition to this,|strong a pattern as a solid rail of the same 


it traverses one of the finest agricultural portions | weight. The two pieces of which it is composed can 


of Ohio, and we have no doubt that its business ibe rivetted together ata very slight expense. 


The 


willequal the most ganguine expectations of its|sreat objection that will arise in the minds of 


friends. 


those examintng it will be, the fear that the rivets 


We can bear testimony to the able manner with | wil] become loose, allowing the two parts of the rail 


which the concerns of this company have been 
managed, and when this work is completed, we 
have no hesitation in saying that the stockholders 
will find themeslves in possession of a first class 
road, constructed at a low cost, and one that will 
prove tothema very profitable investment for their 


money. 























Continuous Rail for Railroads, 

We give above a cut, which will convey a|former appears to have suffered only in a very 
pretty good idea of a newly invented rail, by which |slight degree from the action of the trains, while 
it is proposed to obviate the defects of the rail in |the latter shows the same evidence which we wit- 


common use. 


to “work.” Now this is a matter which can only 
be determined by experience in its use. Opinion 
is not worth much here, becauee there are no par- 
allel cases to reason from. Experience, as far as 
any test could be made, has shown that this objection 
is entirely unfounded. 

The first experiment made with this form of rail 
was upon the New York and Erie Railroad, where 
about 300 feet was laid, in September, 1849, near 
the company’s depot at Piermont. Over this the 
whole down traffic of the road has passed since that 
time. This ail is as sound in every part as when 
first laid down. It exhibits not the slightest appear- 
ance of any starting or working in the rivets, or 
any change in the relative position of the two parts 
of the rail. As far as the general appearance of 
the rail is concerned, it has shown very much less 
wear than the old-fashioned one adjoining. The 


We will not here attempt to point|ness on all roads, of the destructive effects of the 


out the evil resulting from the fact, that our lines| wheels upon an isolated and unconfined bar of iron, 
of rail are now made up of distinct and isolated |in battering down its sides and ends, and in ponnd-| county have thrown great obstacles in the way of 
parts, from 15 to 20 feet long, as every person |ing up that portion of it held by the chains, and in 


familiar with the operations of a railroad, wil 


better appreciate them from his own observation | will be borne in mind, too, that the engines of the 


than from any description of ours. 


The rail in use|Erie Railroad are of the heaviest class. 


This ex- 


is bad in principle, and of course must be bad in| periment, under the most trying circumstances, has 
its results, It isnot only the cause of an enormous |thus far proved entirely successful. 


wear and tear both to the road and machinery, and 


The next experiment was tried upon the Utica 


of a great majority of accidents which occur, but |and Schenectady Railroad, where about one quarter 
the source of the greatest annoyance to travellers.| of a mile was laid with the above rail, in October, 


It will be seen that the above invention is appli 
cable to any pattern now in use. We will, there 


-|1849. This, up to the present time. has remained 


fore, only refer to its advantages as furnishing a|traffic on that road, It has given such perfect 


continuous line of rail. 


dered as very objectionable, and as a matter o 


These are the 
f| only instances where this rail hasbeen used. The 


course, invention has been constantly at work to/last named company believed the fact of its suc- 


provide a substitute—though thus far without much 


success. Various kinds of compound rails, com 


-|the experiment made under their own observation, 


posed partly of cast and partly of rolled iron, have |they considered themselves justified in permanently 


been tried. The ends cf rails have also been con 


-|adopting it. All evidence that existsin the matter 


fined, together by a small plate of iron riveted|is in its favor, and it would be difficult to find 
to each. But this contrivance has been found to}jamong our roads a company whose opinion is 
last but ashort time. The enormous pressure of the | entitled to more consideration than the one that has 
engines acting with a leverage of the whole length / adopted its use. 


of the rail would very soon work the rivets loose 





So much in reference to the life and cost of the 


= 

rail. Ifit is equally economical withthe form in 

use, as far as cost or durability is concerned, its 

superiority in all other respects must effect a change 
in the economy of making railroads, the extent of 
which we can hardly estimate. With the present 
rail, the cars are constantly passing over an wne- 
qual surface. It is impossible so to confine the ends 
of the rail, as to preserve them in the same plane. 
This rail requires a very large increased amount of 
motive power, and the increased friction is con- 
stantly acting upon the machinery and strength of 
material. The loss due tothis cause can only be 
ascertained by the use of the newrail. Almost 
the entire cost of adjustment of tract, an item of 
no small importance, will be saved. But the ques- 
tion of economy we do not propose to discuss at 
the present time. Our object has been to place 
this invention before the public, with all the testi- 
mony which exists in its favor, for the purpose of 
calling attention to it, and to promote further 
enquiry and investigation. 





Georgia. 

Report of the President aud Directors of the 
Augusta and Waynesborough Rail Road.—We are 
indebted to the President of this road, Alex. R. 
Lawton, Esq., for his annual report. It is explicit, 
to the point, and altogether satisfactory, The 
actual surveys indicate clearly, that the best point 
of departuré from the central road has been adopted 
vix. : the 79 mile station, It is demonstrated, 
we think, by Mr. Holcomb, the engineer, that the 
route selected is the shortest, the cheapest, and the 
most practicable, that could possibly be found. 
The officers of the company have therefore acted 
with becoming impartiality and good faith in 
fixing upon it. The road will be in operation to 
Waynesborough by the Ist of July next. From 
this point, a connection with Augusta will at 
once be established by post coaches, and soon 
thereafter from Graves’ Store, seventeen miles this 
side of Augusta, at which point the resources of 
the company now in hand will be exhausted. 

The President does not propose to make any 
compromise with the actual condition of affairs so 
as toinsure an inferior road, but recommends its 
prosecution on its present scale of excellence. We 
regret to find that a few of the citizens of Burke 


the company, which will involve them in litigation 


||the abrasion which so rapidly wears off its top. It) for the right of way. 


The total number of shares subscribed is 4,272. 
It was predieted that citizens of Burke would take 
1,000 or 1,200 shares, but as usual, it is has been 
left to Savannah to shoulder almost the entire re- 
sponsibility. The City and citizens of Savannah 
have taken 3,931 of these shares, those of Burke 
county only 283, and those of Augusta only 58. 
The City of Augusta and the Georgia Rail Road 


in a perfect condition, under the great amount of|have beth declined lending a helping hand to this 


great enterprise. The Georgia Rail Road, it is 


satisfaction, that the company have recently laid|true, has offered a subscription, but it is coupled 
The present form of rail has always been consi-/ten miles more with this pattern. 


with crippling restrictions and conditions to last 
some twenty years orso. We hope it will be at 
least twenty years before the company will comply 


cess so well established, that upon the strength of} with any such proposals. 


The whole located line of railroad will be be- 
tween 52 and 53 miles ; the distance from the 79 
mile station on the Central Road to Waynesboro’ 
being 204 miles. The road, when finished, will be 
as good a one as ever was built in the United 
States. The amount received and disbursed up to 
the 31st of December last was, according to the re- 
port ot Jos. Bancroft, Secretary, $175,583 66, 
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Mr. Holeomb, the chief engineer, makes the 
following estimates for the first twelve sections, 
beginning at the Central Road, thirty-three and a 
half miles in length : Grading $273,083 19; Depots 
at the 79 Mile Station, Central Rail Road, $10,000; 
Way Stations, $5,000 ; Superstrncture, $212,290 ; 
Engineering and Contingencies, $27,500: making 
the total estimates from the Central Road to the 
end of section twelve, 334 miles, to be $527,873 19. 
This makes the average estimated cost per mile 
for that portion , $15,75742. From the end of the 
twelfth section to Augusta, about nineteen miles, 
the estimated cost for every thing is put at 
$272,96832. The average per mile on this part of 
the road is $13,998 37. The total cost of the whole 
road is estimated at $800,841 51, and the average 
eost per mile at $15,254 10.—Sav. Republican. 





Railroads in Progress and Projected. 

Railroad from the Coal Region to Philadelphia.— 
The Pottsville Miner’s Journal states that an appli- 
cation is about being made to the legislature of 
Pennsylvania, for a charter of a new railroad from 
that place to the city of Philadelphia. This new 
road, it is estimated, can be built and equipped for 
about $7,000,000, which amount, compared to the 
cost of the Reading, will enable them to realize 
good dividends to the stockholders. This new 
road, it is said, will be able to bring coal to Phila- 
delphia at $1 per ton. The project at present is to 
locate the road on the opposite side of the Schuyl- 
kill, connecting it with the Norristown railroad. A 
grant of two millions of acres of the public lands 
will be applied for in aid of the projected improve- 
ment. New avenues of communications are pro- 
motive of trade, and consumers receive the benefit 
of an increased competition. 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad—Sale of State 
Bonds.—We rejoice exceedingly, says the Balti- 
more Patriot, to have it in our power to announce 
that arrangements have been made which placc 
the Baltimore and Ohio railroad beyond contin- 
gency, as to the means necessary to its vigorous 
prosecution. 

At a meeting of the board to-day the whole 
amount of her sterling bonds was sold to Messrs. 
Brown, Brothers & Co. 

The company, in deciding upon the proper 
course to be pursued in relation toa sale of the 
sterling bonds, have looked to certainty in the pro- 
secution of their great work. There are now up- 
wards of four thousand laborers and one thousand 
horses employed upon the extended line, and the 
board could not have felt justified in delaying, for 
a single moment, the maturity of their financial 
plans. We congratulate the public, and the friends 
of this great enterprise, that the Rubicon is now 
passed, and that the road will be pressed with the 
utmost vigor, te its final completion. 

The Newark and Mansfield Railroad.—It will be 
seen by the following from the Newark Gazette, 
that the people of that goodly town, now have the 
benefit of railroad facilities entirely through to the 
Lake. We sincerely congratulate them on the 
completion of their road. We do not wonder at the 
noise and confusion” upon the arrival of the first 
train. 

Through at Last!—The railroad isdone! The 
cars have come through and no mistake! The last 
link in the road was laid on Monday, about two 
o'clock, P.M. The Sandusky cars, led off by the 
new and powerful locomotive “Newark,” and 
commanded by that best of conductors, Mr. Pat- 
terson, reached our expectant city on Monday 
evening, about 64 o’clock. ‘When the shrill whis- 
tle of the “ Newark“—so different from that of the 





“Richland” which alone we have heretofore heard 
—broke the silence of the evening, a shout of tri- 
umph and rejoicing went up which echoed and re- 
echoed from the South Fork to Log Pond Run, and, 
and from Pataskala to Raccoon—crowds rushed 
out to greet the new arrival and rejoice over the 
final success of human skill and perseverance, and 
the power of iron rails and steam. It is, indeed, 
an event of no small importance to our rapidly 
growing city, and in view of it, reeflctions upon 
our past and our future crowd upon the mind. 

We hope by next week that the officers of the 
company will furnish the public with items per- 
taining to the history of the road which will prove 
highly interesting to the reader. 





Virginia. 

North-Western Railroad.—We learn from the 
Parkesrburgh (Va.) Gazette, that a bill has been 
introduced, into the Virginia Legislature, to in- 
corporate a company with power to construct a 
railroad from Parkersburg, to the line of the Balti- 
more railroad at or near the mouth of Three Fork 
in the county of Taylor. 

Indianapolis and Bellefontaine Railroad.—The 
Indiana State Journal says that the executive com- 
miltee at their recent session, directed the engineer 
to prepare the estimates for letting the grading and 
bridging the west line of Randolph county, to 
which the contracts now extend, to the Ohio State 
line at Union. The company expect to have the 
cars at Muncie, the coming autumn, and at the 
State line by the fall of 1852, by which time it is 
believed that the line from Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
and Sandusky, from the northeast, and from Col- 
umbus, through Urbana and Piqua, from the east, 
will be completed to our State ‘line, uniting the 
New York, Philapelphia, and Baltimore lines at 
that point. 





Indiana. 

We learn from the recent message of the Gover- 
nor of this State that the ordinary expenses of the 
State government, for the fiscal year ending the 31st 
day of Oct. 1850, were $83,615 10. The expendi- 
tures for the ensuing year, (exclusive the expenses 
of the convention,) are estimated by the auditor of 
the State at $80,000. The whole amount of re- 
venue paid into the State treasury during the past 
year was, on all accounts, $450,481 65, which ex- 
ceeds the amount of the previous year $18,197 98. 
The total value oi taxable property, as returned 
for 1850, is $137,443,565, which is an increase 
over the previous year of $4,014,404. The number 
of polls returned for 1850 is 149,986, being an in 
crease over last year of 6,266. 

The subject of an improvement in the revenue 
system of the State is urged by the Governor in 
connection with the auditor of State. He recom- 
mends the adoption of a system to assess at its cash 
value every species of real and persunal estate. 

The entire population of the State at the present 
time is about 988,000, being an increase since 1840 
of upwards of 300,000. The total valuation of real 
estate and live stock, exclusive of other personal 
property, is about $200,000,000—being $63,000,000 
over the entire assessment for taxation. If to this 
be added other descriptions of personal property, 
the entire State valuation cannot be Jess than $350,- 
000,000. The Governor estimates that by the year 
1852 the State will be able to appropriate the sum 
of $100,000 to the payment of the principal of the 
public debt. It is believed entirely practicable to 
‘iquidate the entire debt in seventeen years from 
the first payment. Works of public improvement 
are progressing rapidly, there are 400 miles of 





plank road, costing from $12 to $25,000 per mile, 
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and 1,200 miles additional are surveyed and in pro. 
gress. There are 212 miles of railroad in success. 
ful operation, of which 120 were completed the 
past year; and more than 1,000 miles of railrond 
are surveyed and in a state of progress. 





Massachusetts. 

Manchester and Lawrence Railroad.—An ad- 
journed meeting of the stockholders of this road 
was holden in this city, yesterday. The commit- 
tee appointed at the last meeting to report upon the 
condition of the road, presented a long report. 
Tne debt of the road is stated at about $50,000, to 
meet which the committee recommend the creation 
of new stock. 

The report censures severely the management 
of the roel, for a want of diligence, foresight, and 
economy, and states that the accounts have been 
carelessly kept, and in many cases of expenditure 
the proper vouchers are not to be found. A large 
sum was paid for preliminary expenses before the 
charter of the road was granted, most of which 
went into the pockets of the directors. 

The report ofthe committee presented the affairs 
of the road as in a prosperous condition, much 
more so than the committee anticipated on com- 
mencing their investigations.—Manchester Mirror, 

Stony Brook Railroad.—At a meeting of the 
stockholders of the Stony Brook railroad, holden 
yesterday at the Merrimack House, in Lowell, the 
following named gentlemen were chosen directors; 
Tappan Wentworth, John Clark, Wm. A. Burk, 
John Wright, Sewell G. Mack, John W.P. Abbott, 
Zifa Gay. 

At a meeting of the directors, Tappan Went- 
worth was chosen President, George H. Carleton 
was chosen Treasurer, and Charles Hovey was 
chosen Clerk, in place of Isaac S. Morse, who de- 
clined a re-election.— Lowell Cowricr, 7th. 





Georgia, 

Central Railroad—Its Inflwence-—The abstract 
of the earnings of the Central railroad for Decem- 
ber, 1850 compared with December, 1849, which 
will be found below, discloses some facts of gener- 
al interest to the country, and particularly to the 
people of this city. The reader will not fail to ob- 
serve a remarkable increase in the item of way- 
business of the road, both up and down, in freight 
and passage. This fact is interesting, inasmuch 
as it shows that there has been an increase in the 
business of our merchants with the people along 
the road, and that railroads actually create business 
which otherwise wou'! not have existed. Among 
important facts in this eonnection, is, that an in- 
crease of way travel is an evidence not only of an 
increase of intercourse between Savannah and the 
interior, but of the prosperity of the country, 

In other words, the local travel up and down the 
road has increased—the way-freight has increased 
—the business of the people in this city and Ma- 
con, and along the road, has been extended—and 
the intercourse between them is steadily improving. 
The corollary from all this, is that railroads exert 
a prodigious influence in the development of the 
country and upon the prosperity of the people. 
They add to the value of land through all the re- 
gion which they penetrate, inspire the people with 
a spirit of enterprise and improvement, increase 
their intelligence and intercourse, and create busi- 
ness and wealth where there was none or but little 
before. 

If the Central road produces such results in the 
section of country between this place and Macon, 
and at this point, what will be “ the tale to be told” 
when the Waynesboro’ road is completed'to Au- 
gusta; when the Milledgeville and Eatonton branch 
is opened—when the connection is formed at Ma- 
con—when the south western road is completed to 
the Chattahoochee—when the branch to Columbus 
is finished—when the connection is made at Chat- 
tanooga and Dalton with the Tennessee improve- 
ments—and when the teeming valley of the Mis- 
sissippi and the far west are penetrated? All — 
improvements are but arms reaching out in every 
direction, gathering up the products and’ wealth of 
the land and pouring them along the lines of our 
railways into the lap of this ancient city. They 
give and receive wherever they go, conferring their 
benefits not merely upon thie place or that, but up- 
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on every interest throughout the country within 
the range of their influence. 
& It gives us pleasure to state in this connection, 
that the citizens of Savannah have subscribed up- 
wards of $10,000 to the Milledgeville & Eaton- 
ton railroad. This road, which connects with the 
Gordon & Milledgeville road at the latter place, 
netrates the heart of the State, and cannot fail to 
ave a beneficial effect upon the business of the 
Central road and of this city. 

Abstract of Earnings of the Central railroad for 
December, 1850, compared with Dec. 1849. 
1849. 1850. 

Up thro’ freight.. 11,571 15 17,659 27 6,088 12 inc. 
“ wa “ ... 3,96797 6,88866 2.92069 “ 
Down thro’ “ ... 3546707 32,09683 3,370 24 dec. 





“way “... 11,46622 14,73446 3,268 24 inc. 
Up thro’ passage. 2.23362 287064 63702 “ 
Down * *... 1.36048 2.09459 ‘73411 “ 
Upway “... 1,73685 3,09583 1,35898 “ 
Down “ * ... 1,65050 2.69170 1,04120 “ 
Mails, 1,60000 1.600,00 

$71,053 86 $83,731 98 12,678 12 inc. 
—Savannah Republican. 





Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

The following statement shows the amount of 
transportation eastwardly into the city of Baltimore, 
of the principal staples, for the month of December, 
1850. The increase in the revenue is $8,621 18 
over the corresponding month of the preceding 








year. We copy from the Patriot : 
Bark........ 12tons | Lime...... 14 tons 
Coal....... 10,229“ Live stock, viz.: 
Fire brick... ..23 “ 26,860 hogs 2,686 “ 
Firewood.... 143 “ 180sheep.. 12 “ 
Flour ......48,546 bbls | 158 horses & 
Grain ...... 94 tons miules..s. Gir “ 
Granite...... 260 “ 493hn’d cattle233  “ 
Iron........ 77 * Meal &shorts!81_ ‘ 
Iron ore and Pork & bacon 123 “* 
manganese 136 “ Tobacco.... 100 hhds 
Lard & butter 130 “ Whiskey.... 695 bbls 
Leather..... 147 “ Miscellaneous395 tons 
The revenue for the month has been as follows: 
For Passengers. For Freight. 
Main stem.........$26,205 09 $98.387 51 
Washington branch.. 19,760 27 6,589 93 
$45,96336 $104,977 44 


Making an aggregate of $124,590 60 on the Main 
stem, and $26,350 20 on the Washington branch— 
the total being $150,940 80. 

The above, compared with the corresponding 
month of last year, shows an increase of $8,621 18, 
being $6,350 48 on the Main stem, and $2,270 70 
on the Washington branch. 

Important Reduction —We \varn that the direc- 
tors have reduced the price for the transportation 
of coal] 25 cents per ton on the railroad from Cum- 
berland to Baltimore, to take effect in June next. 





Canada, 

Ontario, Simcoe, and Huron Railroad.—The 
contractors for this road, Mr. Storey, Mr. DeWitt, 
and the chief engineer, Mr. H. C. Seymour, ar- 
rived here early yesterday morning, having been 
detained a week on the road by the snow. They 
had an interview with the directors, and William 
Armson, Esg., (Warden of the county of Simcoe, 
Thomas M‘Gonkey, Esq., George Lout Esq., an 
J. Laur, Esq. These gentlemen, representing the 
council of Simcoe, were bearers of the official 
document, under the county seal, confirming the 
grant of £50,000 to the railroad. The interview 
which lasted several hours, was most satisfactory 
toall parties, and resulted in a confirmation of the 
proposals made and accepted, and in entering into 
a contract for the undertaking and completion of 
this important work. The parties propose to set 
out northward this morning on a tour of inspection, 
preparatory to a general suryey of the line being 
ma‘e, which will be undertaken and reported up- 
on as early as the weather will permit. We are, 
therefore likely to have the work in operation very 
shortly, and we congratulate opr fellow citizens on 
the prospect which now presents itself, of realizing 
the hopes of the supporters of this important mea- 


tor their exertions to bring it to a final issue.— 
Colonist. 





S32 ff Maryland. 


Baltimore'and Ohio Railroad—Sales of State 
Bonds.—We rejoice exceedingly to have it in our 
power to announce that arrangements have been 
made which place the Baltimore and Ohio railroad 
beyond contingency, as tothe means necessary to 
its vigorous prosecvtion. 

At a meeting of the board to day the whole 
amount of her sterling bonds was sold to Messrs. 
Brown, Brothers and Co. 

The company in deciding upon the proper course 
to be pursued in relation to a sale of the sterling 
bonds, have looked to certainty in the p osecution 
of their great work. There are now upwards of 
four thousand laborers and one thousand horses 
employed upon the extended line and the board 
could not have felt justified in delayiug for a single 
moment, the maturity of their financial plans. 
We congratulate the public, and the friends of this 
great enterprise, that the Rubicon is now passed, 
and that the road will be pressed with the utmost 
vigor, to its final completion. 





Finances of New York. | 
We give from the comptrollers report the follow- 
ing statement of the amount of the general and 
canal debt of the State, of the receipts into, and 
payments from the treasury during the past year 
STATE OF THE TREASURY. 


Balance in the treasury on 
the 30th September, 1849. $471,725 57 
Amount received into the 
treasury on account of all 
the funds, (except the Ca- 
nal fund,) during the 
year ending on the 30th 
of September, 1850, [see 
Statement A.]........... 2,535,354 30 
—————$3,007,07987 
Amount of warrants drawn 
on the treasury, on ac- 
count of all the funds, [ex- 
cept the canal fund,] dur- 
ing the year ending on 
the 30th September, 1850, 
[see Statement B.].... .. 2,498,27590 
Amount of warrants drawn 
on the treasury, remain- 
ing unpaid on the 30th 


September, 1849........ 148 73 
2,498,424 73 
Less, amount of warrants 
drawn on the treasury, re- 
maining unpaid on the 
30th Sept. 1850........ 01 
2,498,147 62 


Balance in the treasury on the 30th 
September, 1850.... 2... ceeesceeee $508,932 25 


THE CANAL FUND. 


It will be seen that the canals of this State con- 
tinue to justify the anticipations so frequently ex- 
pressed by the advocates of a liberal system of 
public improvements. The gross revenue of the 
canals during the Jast fiscal year, including inte- 
rest on the deposites and rents of surplus water, 
was $3,486,172 30, being an increase over the re- 
ceipts of the preceding year of $43,275 68. 

The amount received for canal tolls during the 
last season of navigation, as far as yet ascertained, 
was $3,276,903, being an increase of $8,677 upon 
the tolls of 1849. 

It is proper to state that the receipts for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1850, fall below the es- 
timate of the commissioners of the canal fund at 
the commencement of the year $55,826 70. 

After deducting trom the gross revenues of the 
last fiscal year the sum of $644,762, for the expen- 
ses of collection, superintendence and repairs, and 
$191,203 81 for new locks, &c., on the Oswego and 
other lateral canals, their remains a net income of 
$2,650,206 49. Of this sum $1,850,000 has been 
carried to the sinking funds and the generul fund, 
in compliance with the constitutional requirements, 
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tions made by the last legislature for the comple- 
tion of the Genesee Valley and Black River canals, 
and the Erie canal enlargement. 

Adopting the Jast year as a criterion, the present 
value of the canals is equal toa capital of $44,- 
170,108, invested at six per cent. interest. The 
average net income, for the last five years, is $2,- 
518,044 87, which is equal to a capital of $41,967,- 
414 50 at six per cent. interest. 

The entire cost of ajl the canals, including the 
expenditure on the Erie enlargement, the Gene- 
see Valley and Black River canals, to 30th Sept. 
last, was $35,115,237 '75. 


THE STATE DEBT AND THE SINKING FUNDS. 


The entire amount of the State debt on the 30th 
of September, 1850, was $22,530,802 48, exclusive 
of the contingent debt, [loans to railroad companies, 
&c.] amounting to $933,036 16. 


GENERAL FUND STATE DEBT. 

The amount of the general tund state debt on the 
30th of Sept. 1850, was $6,359,693 32. The amount 
recuired to pay the annual interest on this debt is 
$353,071 ,37. 

The amount set apart from the canal revenues, 
as a sinking fund, to pay the interest and redeem 
the principal of this debt is $350 000 per annum un- 
til the canal debt shall have been extinguished, 
when the general debt sinking fund will receive 
$1,500,000 per annum, until the entire debt shall 
be discharged. The present sinking fund appro- 
priation is insufficient hy $3,071 37 to meet the 
payments of annual interest; and this deficiency is 
provided for from the surplus in the sinking fund, 
which amounted to $12,247 08, at the commence- 
ment of the present fiscal year. 

Of the general fnnd debt, $1,271,384 93 consists 
of comptroller’s bonds, bearing 6 per cent. interest, 
which are held by the State as investments of the 
capita] of the literature, common school and United 
States deposits funds. 


THE CANAL DEBT. 


The amount of the canal debt, chargeable u 
the sinking fund, created by section 1, article 7, ot 
the constitution, was on the 30th 


Sage, TE hn es-00cnggne ccatesese $15,928,523 67 
Add, loan to provide for extraordi- 

nary repairs, chapter 370, sec- 

tion 2, laws of 1849.......... 50,000 00 
Loan forthe purchase of Albany 

basin, chapter 200, Laws of 

WO vs dv 0 cts siden vequesones 192,585 49 





$16,171,109 16 
The canal debt was reduced during the last fiscal 
year by the payment of $436,000 of stock, which 
fell due on the Ist August, 1850. It was increased 
by the 5 per cent, Albany basin loan above referred 
to, $192,585,49, [which yielded $203,415,36, being 
a premium of about 54 per cent.|] making the ac- 
tual reduction of the debt $243,404,51. 





From Valparaiso.’ 

The Copiapo Railroad.—Mr. Campbell the en- 
gineer of the —— road has communicated to 
the government his impressions, received during 
his late tour of observation. He reports that great 
obstacles are to be encountered on the Concon 
river route; but still that a line may probably be 
carried through. At least he regards the probabi- 
lity strong enough to warrant a more exact ex- 
amination. The government has appropriated 
$2000 a month to defray the expenses of a preli- 
minary survey of the route through the above 
mentioned valley. 

The work of this railroad progresses in a em 
favorable manner. The force now employed 
600 men, 15 miles are graded and ready to receive 
the rails, leaving but 9 miles to finish between Cal- 
dera and the Valley, This whole distance (24. 
miles) will be graded by February. It embraces 
the roughest portion of the work. The remainin 
distance through the valley is quite smooth, 
can be completed in a few months. 

The whole route of this road is now definitely 
established. The exact distance from Caldera to 
the city of Copiapo is 50% miles (English). Of 
this 30 miles are straight, and 11} curved; but the 








sure, to whom too much praise cannot be awarded 


leaving $800,206 49 applicable to the appropria- 


curves are very gentle, and will offer no impedi- 
ment to speed, The line in this respect: is un- 
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usually favorable. The maximum gradient is 60 
feet per mile ascending towards Copiapo, this in- 
clination occurs near Caldera. From the mines 
towards the coast there is no ascending gradient 
exceeding 25 feetper mile, The city of Copiapo 
is 1,200 feet above the sea. 


The Britannia Bridge, 

The Britannia Bridge—The permanent public 
opening of the new line of tubes for the crown line 
from London to Dnblin has taken place, the great 
structure being now in all important respects made 
complete. On the day of opening, Captain Sim- 
mons, the government inspector, went over it poe 
in the morning, and instituted, in conjunction wit 
the engineers, a long series of experiments. The 
first experiment consisted in passing two locomo- 
tive engines through the tabe, and resting them at 
intervalsin the centre of the sections. 

At nine o’clock, a train of twenty-eight waggons 
and two locomotives, with 280 tons of coal, was 
drawn into all four of the tubes, the deflections being 
carefully noted. These deflections were ascertain- 
ed to be exactly three-fourths of an inch under this 
load. After repetitions of these experimental or- 
deals, which occupied. several hours, the train of 
280 tons, with its two locomotives, was taken about 
a mile distant from the tube, and then suddenly 
shot through it with the greatest attainable nape 
dity ; and the result was, that the deflection at this 
immense velocity of load was sensibly less than 
when the load was allowed to remain at rest on 
the tube. It is stated that the harvest gales 
through the Straits do not produce so much motion 
over the extent of either tube, as the pressure 
against the sides of the tubes of ten men; and that 
the pressure of ten men keeping time with the vibra- 
tions produces an oscillation of one inch anda 
quarter, the tube itself making sixty-seven double 
vibrations per minute. 

The strongest gusts of wind that have swept up 
the Channel, during the late stormy weather, do 
not cause such a vibration of more than a quarter 
of aninch. The broadside of a storm causes an 
oscillation of less than an inch; but when the two 
tubes are braced together by frames, which is now 
being done, these motions, it isexpected, will cease. 
The action of the sun at mid-day does not move 
them more than a quafter or three-eights of an 
inch. The daily expansion and contraction of the 
tubes varies from half an inch to three inches, at- 
taining either the maximum or minimum about 
three o’clock, A. M. and P. M. 








Mineral Wealth in Sussex. 

It was stated at the meeting at Stanhope, on 
Thursday, that there was not in the whole Union, 
not even in the gold region, a county of the miner- 
al wealth of Sussex; and from the evidence adduc- 
ed we are aisposed to believe the assertion, It 
may be declared, we think with perfect correctness, 
that no district can be found combining in such a 
wonderful degree, all the richness of various mi- 
neral wealth and the quality of soil which renders 
it peculiarly fertile. The two ranges of mountains 
which pass through what is termed the mineral 
district, are rich in various metals, with mines 
easily worked, and with water power for the most 
extended enterprise. It is stated by Mr. Hewitt of 
the Sussex Mine Company, that he had frequently 
taken up a piece of ore containing seven different 
metals; and in Iron, Zinc aud Copper, this territory 
is found unfailing. These great mineral resources 
are surrounded by an agricultural region, that can 
scarcely be surpassed. The vallies of the Mus- 
conetcong and the Hopatcong, are in a high state 
of cultivation, and capable of producing all that 
could be needed for a crowded population. This 
rich tract of country with its uncounted wealih and 
resources, remains undeveloped.—Newark Mer- 
cury. 





' Phosphate of Lim: 

It seems singular that in the property of the New 
Jersey exploring and mining company, about 12 
miles from .Dover, in this State—who it is well 
known possess one of the richest mines of red oxide 
ot zine in the world—there should also bave re- 
cently been discovered the only mine, it is supposed 


of phosphate of lime, that has anywhere been found |. 


in amass. It occurs in a vein ot rock, one side of 


which is gneiss, the other serpentine. 
hosphate of lime is about six feet wide at the sur- 
ace, broadening as it descends. It has been ascer- 
tained to extend two miles in length. A specimen 
has been analyzed by Dr. Antiseil, of New York, 
who states it contain 93 pe ceat. of pure phosphate 
of lime. It is, in fact, the same materials as cal- 
cined bones, dissolving entirely in muriatic acid. 
We have seen a specimen, but not the vein itself, 
and presume there is no doubt of its great value. 
It is an admirable manure, an article so widely 
needed through the State. In the vicinity, it must 
be largely useful, and its benefits can only be 
limited by the obstacle to cheap and easy transpor- 
tations. These are the same as now possessed by 
the Zinc company, namely, a cartage of three 
miles, to Hoptecong lake, down the lake to the 
Morris canal, on which it may of course be easily 
transported to Newark and New York.—Newark 
Adv. 





Massachusetts, 

Vermont and Massachusetts Railroad.—That 
portion of the above road from Grout’s corner to 
Greenfield has been opened for travel. It gives 
us a continuous line from Boston to Greenfield, 
making the distance 106 miles—about 30 miles 
nearer than by the present route, by way of Spring- 
field. The Greenfield Patriot says:— 

“The length of the Greenfield branch is eight 
miles, of which three miles, including the crossing 
of Connecticut and Deerfield Rivers, has been con- 
structed during the past year. The bridges over 
these rivers are built upon ‘ Pratt’s Plan,’ so called 
and are models both in principle and workmanship. 
The Conuecticut river is crossed 58 feet above low 
water mark, by three spans of one hundred and 
eighty feet cach; the Deerfield by two spans ot 
one hundred and fifty feet, sixty above the water 
and twenty feet less in height than the Cheapside 
Bridge on the Connecticut river railroad.” 





Indiana, 

Wabash and Erie Canal.—We copy from the 
Message of the governor of Indiana the following 
information relative to the progress of this impor- 
portant work :— 


“The work on the Wabash and Erie canal, un- 
der the judicious management of the trustees, has 
been prosecuted steadily toward completion. By 
the contracts which they have made, the canal 
will be finished to Evansville within the time fixed. 
Beginning the work at Coal Creek, ‘where the 
State left it, they have finished and brought into 
use 79 miles from that place to Point Commerce. 
The Newbury and Maysville aivision, extending 
from Point Commerce to Maysville, 49 miles, is 
nearly finished. 

‘The entire balance of the line from Maysville 
to Evansville is under contract, and the work in 
progress to be completed by the firstday of Novem- 
ber, 1852, 

“The length of the line now under work from 
Point Commerce to Evansville is one hundred and 
eleven and a half miles, upon which there has 
been employed, during the past season, an efficient 
force of near twe thousand men. 

“The actual cost of the completion will not ma- 
terially exceed the estimates which were made in 
1845, prior to the transier. 

“ The cost according to contract prices, from Coal 
Creek to Evansville, one hundred and ninety and 
a half miles, (exclusive of damages for the right of 
way) will not vary much from $2,012,000. 

“The certain and speedy completion of this ca- 
nal, the longest in the United States, through the 
territory of Indiana to the Ohio river—a_ work 
which bes ever been regarded with such interest 
»y our citizens, and the partial completion of 
which has already conferred such direct benefits 
upon so large a portion of those living along and 
near to it, and upon the whole state in the addition 
which it has been the means of making to its po- 
pulation and taxable propert)—it is a subject of sin- 
cere congratulation. 

“ And when we consider that the result has been 
attained by the agency of the holders of our bonds, 





and by means advanced by them at a time of great 


The vein of 





embarrassment, it would seem to add to the obliga- 
tion resting upon us, if anything can add to the sa- 
credness of State faith and State honor, an addi- 
tional reason for maintaining with scrupluous 
fidelity the arrangements with them, and throwing 
around them every possible security ; as their only 
reliance for protection and indemnity rest upon it. 
The revenues of the finished portion of the canal 
show a gratifying increase in its traffic and use- 
fulness. The tolls received for the year ending 
November 1, 1850, are reported at $157,158 38, 
being an increase of $22,499 35 over the tolls for 
the previous year. The trnstees report the sale of 
25,468 22.100 acres of Jand in the Vincennes dis- 
trict ; and 33 986 25.100 acres in the Longansport 
office, during the year; exhibiting an increasing 
demand of canal lands for settlement, for nearly 
$110,000 in cash.” 





Extraordinary Case--The Connecticut Riv- 
er and Ashuelot Railroads. 

The sudden stoppage of the running of so impor- 
tant a railroad as the Ashuelot, just after its com- 
pletion, is a most extraordinary step, and seems to 
call for some explanation from the parties interest- 
ed. When these roads are chartered, a loud ery is 
always set up of the urgent need_which the people 
have of them, and of the plentiful accommodation 
and advantage of all kinds which they intend to 
furnish to the public. Yet here is a piece of rail- 
road (specially important to the public on account 
of its forming the connecting link of many long and 
expensive lines,) suddenly discontinued and turned 
over to waste, abruptly checking the vast current of 
travel which had began to pour through it, and put- 
ting the traffic and travel of at least six states to the 
greatest inconvenience in the dead of the winter. 
The matter is made worse by the fact that there is 
really no substitute for this all important piece of 
railroad. Its stoppage subjects travellers between 
New York and the uorth to the alternative of a slow 
and tedious ride in stages for part of the distance, 
or of going mere than a hundred miles out of their 
way. In every respect it is certainly a case which 
requires not merely explanation, but very stroag 
reasons to justify it, being the first instance of the 
kind, so far as we know, which has ever occurred 
in this country. 

The real state of the case is substantially as fol- 
lows:—The Connecticut river company contracted 
to lease the Ashvelot railroad for ten years, from 
Ist of January, 1851, at 7 per cent per annum, with 
the privilege of ten more at 8 per cent. Upon the 
faith of this lease, and of this alone, the stock was 
taken and the road built. Several thousand dol- 
lars of the stock were subscribed in this town at the 
urgent solicitation of Gen. Wilson, of Keene, and 
others, The road was tendered, finished, according 
to contract, to the Connecticut river company, on 
the Ist of January, 1851. ‘They declined to receive 
it, and stopped their engines and cars, which they 
had been previously ruaning by consent. The 
ground of refusal was that the Ashuelot company 
had agreed to obtain the necessary charters from 
New Hampshire and Vermont, and that the Ver- 
mont charter was loaded (by the friends of a rival 
road, and in a scoundrelly, furtive, and fradulent 
manner,) with certain unusual restrictions, which 
destroyed the value of the Ashuelot road to the les- 
sees. 

To alt this the Ashuelot road reply with great 
force. Ist. That they did not [as clearly they could 
not] agree to obtain any particular kind of charter; 
secondly, that they could not prevent Legislatures, 
at any time, from modifying or altering the char- 
ter; and thirdly, [which is their strongest point] the 
Ashuelot company had boaght and owned the whole 
right of way covered by their road in Vermont 
{about half a mile] before any charter was applied 
tor, and consequently needed no legislative sanction 
to make and run a road over their own land, any 
more than an individual would over his private 
property. Eminent counsel have told them conse- 
quently that no charter was necessary, and common 
sense this time agrees with the counsel. 

The key to the whole affair is me s this. It 
was thought that the building of the Ashuelot road 
would stop the building of a second road to Bellows 
Falls, one road being adequate to all the business. 
Bat it did not. Foolish men enough were found to 
undertake it, and the consequence is that both roads 
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will be worthless, or nearly so, as pr , and 
barely pay their expenses. Hence the desire of the 
lessees to get out of the scrape through any feasible 
opening. 

If they succeed in this, it would bea very severe 
blow to those who took the stock and bonds on the 
faith of the lease. It would annihilate half a mil- 
lion of property at a stroke. The road cost $450,- 
000, divided as follows: $150,000 cash subscri 
tions, and $200,000 7 per cent bonds, and $100, 
stock taken by Boody & Co., the contractors. Itis 
pretty well parcelled out among the farmers and 
needy persons, who will feel the loss severely.— 
Part of the bonds were put off for the iron upon a 
virgin company of iron masters in Pennsylvania, 
who will begin to think that there are some worse 
thing’ than the tariff of 1846. If the lease is final- 
ly broken, neither the stock or bonds will be worth 
~— ~_ 

hould the Connecticut river company be com- 
pelled to carry out the contract with the Ashuelot 
company, the discontinuance of the road at this 
time can only add to their loss, besides disappoint- 
ing the just expectations of the public, and putting 
them to great inconvenience. The receipts of the 
Ashuelot road, if in operation during the present 
winter, would, owing to various causes, necessari- 
ly be considerably larger than for any correspond- 
ing season hereafter.—Hartford Times. 





From Lake Superior. 

The Green Bay Advocate, of the 24th ult., has 
news from Lake Superior, derived from Mr. W. 
H. Stevens, whocame across the country to Green 
Bay, on his way to Washington : 

“The mines are represented as doing well this 
year. Fifteen hundred tons of copper have been 
shipped, of which the Cliff Mine, the largest, 
shipped 800 tons. The whirlwind of speculation 
and fraud has now passed over, and there are no 
‘fancy’ operations; and every company organized 
has got a real location, and is doing an actual 
business in getting out copper. 

“One of the greatest expenses in getting the 
copper ready for shipment is in the cutting of it 
up into moveable masses, which is effected by a 
tedious process with chisel andhammer. Various 
have been the expedients devised to facilitate this 
operation ; machines have been rigged in various 
ways, and at great expense, to saw the blocks, but 
the copper is so mixed with stony particles, that 
the saws cannot be made to work. The miners 
are now about trying a new plan; they are con- 
structing a gigantic furnace to melt the masses 
and cast them in such pieces as can be handled. 
This seems feasible, and if it proves to be so the 
expenses of mining will be very materially les- 
sened. 

“The traces of ancient mining continue to be 
found, and in greater numbers aud extent, and 
these prove of great service to the miners of the 
present day, by directing to the best locations, and 
in presenting to the miner excavations which could 
only be effected in years of labor. The people 
there estimate their age to be at least two thousand 
years, but nothing has been found to trace their 
connection with any existing race, except that the 
copper mined was carried off by way of St. Mary 
river and the lakes. This has been determined 
by detached portions found along the way from the 
mines to Ste. Marie. 

‘‘{n regard to the route from Green Bay, the 
Advocate says: “A road from Green Bay to the 
most southerly point of Keewenaw would be less 
than 200 miles in length, and while it would 
shorten the travel over the present route at leasi 
100 miles, would open one of the most beautiful 
and fertile sections in the Union—a section which 
will remain unknown and unoccupied until such 
a road is opened by the Government. The Lake 
Superior people need it most especially for procu- 
ring supplies, driving cattle, &c. 

“The traveller finds the whole distance, to 
within a few miles ot Lake Superior, abounding 
in every resource which will make a country 
wealthy and prosperous. Clear, beautiful lakes, 
are interspersed, and these have plenty of large 
trout and other fish. Mr. 8S. informs us that 
speckled trovt, a foot in length, are found in them. 

ater and water powers are everywhere to be 
found, and the timber is of the best kind—maple 


groves, beech, oak, pine, &c. He says that though 
the country is sufficiently undulating, he did not 
in the whole distance see a hill or knoll that could 
not be tilled or ploughed with facility. Nothin 
is now wanted but a few roads to open this rich 
country to the settler, and it will soon teem with 
villages, schools, mills, farming operations, and 
every industrial pursuit which the more southern 
portion of our state now exhibits.” 





From the Merchant's Magazine. 
Internal Improvements of the State of 
New York, 
MANAGEMENT OF THE SURPLUS REVENUES OF THE 
ERIE AND CHAMPLAIN CANAL FUND. 
Continued from page 18. 

When these canals were completed, it was esti- 
mated by the commissioners of the canal fund, 
that there would be an annual surplus, applicable 
to the payment of the debt created for their con- 
struction, of $610,000, for ten years succeeding 
1825, of which sum over $400,000, it was sup- 
posed, would be derived in each year from auction 
and salt duties. One portion of the debt was 
payable in 1837, and pr portion in 1845; and 
it rested with the commissioners of the canal fund 
to determine how the surplus revenues should be 
disposed of in the meantime. In constructing the 
canals, the large sums which were borrowed for 
the purpose, and the revenues derived from auction 
and salt duties, were deposited in the Manhattan 
Bank in the city of New York, and the State 
Bank, and the Farmers and Mechanics Bank at 
Albany, without interest. In fact, the money with 
which the canals were commenced, in 1817, was 
loaned by the Albany Banks before named, on con- 
dition that the $200,000 borrowed by the state 
should remain in deposit in these banks until re- 
quired to be paid out on contracts, and when this 
period arrived, the notes of these same banks were 
tod be used in payment; and to insure a fulfilment 
of the last condition, the banks, in some cases, 
sent a clerk along the line with the commissioner, 
who acted as paymaster. 

Anticipating an accumulation of several millions 
of dollars, which by the constitution and the laws, 
could not be used for any other object than the can 
celment of the canal debt, which was payable at 
the end of 10 and 20 years thereafter, the welfare 
of the fund required that an arrangement should 
be made to obtain interest on the surplus as it ac- 
crued, until 1t could be applied to the payment of 
the debt for which it was pledged. ‘T he commis- 
sioners of the canal fund therefore resolved to offer 
the money to such banks in Albany and Troy as 
would pay interest therefor, and at the same time 
answer the drafts of the commissioners at sight for 
the current expenditures of the canal fnnd. In 

ursuance of this resolution, the Comptroller, (Gov. 

arcy,) in June, 1826, addressed a circular to the 
banks in Albany and Troy, soliciting propositions 
for the deposits ; which resulted in an agreement 
with the Bank of Troy and the Farmers Bank o! 
Troy, for an interest ot 5 per cent. on the first 
$100,000, 33 on the second, and 3 per cent. on all 
sums over $200,000. The next year, the Mechanics 
and Farmers, and State banks at Albany, obtained 
the deposits at 34 per cent. interest, and they have 
continued to the present time, as depositories for 
the moneys required for the current expenses of 
the canals. 

In 1830, the accumulations in the Albany banks 
were so great, that the fund commissioners made 
arrangements with the banks on the lines of the 
canals which received the tolls from the collectors, 
to retain the amount at 44 percent., or pay it over 
at their option. This arrangement tvok effect in 
the spring of 1831, and during that season the col- 
lecting banks received $893,000, of which amount 
they voluntarily paid to the Albany banks $488,000, 
retaining $315,000, at 44 per cent. 

During the same season, the sum of $500,000 
was loaned to seven banks in the city of New York, 
on condition of being drawn on a notice of 60 days, 
or paid over on a similar notice. At the close of 
the fiscal year in 1832, there was deposited in thirty 
banks $2,500,000, and invested in stocks and bonds 
$465,000, at 34, 44 and 5 per cent. interest. At the 
time a sum sufficient to pay the entire debt of the 





Erie and Champlain canals, was set apart, in 1836, 


there had been realized for interest on investments © 
and deposits of the canal fund surplus, the sum of 
$843,176 03; and at the date of the payment of 
the last instalment on the debt, 1845, the interest 
realized on investments and deposits amounted to 
the sum of $2,065,796 77. The mode of investment 
adopted by the fund commissioners, enabled them 
at all times to command the surplus moneys, when 
they could be advantageously used for the payment 
of the debt, and at the same time to add over 
$2,000,000 to the fund from interest on deposits ; 
although several hundred thousand dollars of the 
loans to banks were at one period unavailable, the 
actual loss to the fund will be limited to a few 
thousand dollars, 


PAYMENT OF THE CANAL DEBT. 


When the Erie and Champlain canals were 
finished, the outstanding stock which had been is- 
sued in making loans for these works, amounted 
to the sum of $7,737,770 99. Of this amount 
$270,000 was paid from the surplus revenues of 
1826, the loan being a temporary one, and payable 
in that year. The general fund at that time had 
$450,000 of canal stock, which in subsequent years 
was redeemed by the surplus canal revenues, and 
the money was used for the support of the state 
government. Although the act of 1826, in relation 
to the canals, authorized the fund commissioners to 
purchase and cancel the stock for which the surplus 
canal revenues were pledged, whenever, in their 
opinion, it could be obtained on advantageous 
terms, yet the ruling price in the stock market was 
such that none of it was bought from individuals 
from 1826 to 1833. The annual report of 1833 
showed a balance in the hands of the commis- 
sioners applicable to the debt, of $3,055,000, of 
which more than $2,500,000 was deposited in fifty 
or sixty banks. The commissioners, in the annual 
report made to the Legislature on the 2nd of Jan- 
uary, 1833, called the attention of the Legislature 
to the amount and condition of the surplas fund, 
and of their desire to apply these funds to the extin- 
guishment of the debt which they were designed to 
pay, “but hitherto all efforts to purchase these 
stocks on advantageous terms have failed.” After 
alluding to the distribution of the money among 
the numerous banks of the state, the report said— 
“The commissioners cannot, in justice to them- 
selves, leave this topic without expressing to the 
Legislature their great fears of the effect upon the 
banks, when, in Say, 1837, it shall become their 
duty to draw from them about $3,500,000 to pay off 
the stock which will then be redeemable. Should 
the time be one of ease and plenty in the money 
market, they have no doubt that the eall may be 
met without distress or disaster; but should a 
scarcity of money prevail, this heavy amount might 
draw too largely upon the disposable means of 
these institutions for the entire safety of the com 
munity.” 

A few days after this report was made, Mr. 
Wright was chosen U.S. Senator, A. C. Flagg 
Comptroller, and John A. Dix Secretary of State. 
And in the course of the same month a proposition 
was made tothe fund commissioners for the sale of 
6 per cent. stock of 1837, at a premium of 9 per 
cent. The board, then consisting of Lieut. Gov. 
Tracy, Greene C. Bronson, Simeon De Witt, and 
A. Keyser, in addition to the persons before named, 
resolved to purchase the 5 per ceut.’s of 1837 at at 
premium of six pei cent., and the six per cent.’s at 
a premium of 9 per cent., until the Ist of August 
following, when the commissioners reduced the 
;remium 1 percent. At this time the Comptroller 
sent a circular to the holders of the stock of 1837, 
offering to pay the premiums of 5 and 8 per cent, — 
untfl January, | , 

The following is an extract from this circular, 
as given in the aunual report of 1834 :— 

“The holders of the Erie and Champlain Canal 
stoek are reminded that the surplus moneys now in 
the hands of the commissioners, are, by the consti- 
tution of the state, pledged to re-imburse the prin- 
cipal of this stock, and cannot be diverted from 
that object. It is therefore morally certain, that on 
the Ist of July, 1837, the entire sum which shall 
remain unpaid of the stock which is redeemable in «. 
that year, will be paid off at par; and with the 
means of redemption in the hands ofthe commis- . 





sioners, it is equally certain, that as the time. 
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approaches when they can legally redeem this 
stock at par, the premium which is now offered 
will powe’y diminish until it reaches that point. 
“ "I'he holders of this stock will perceive, that if 
they can re-invest their money at 4 per cent., il 
will be for their interest to sell at the premiums 
now offered. The surplus canal fund upon which 
the commissioners are drawing for the redemption 
of this stock, are deposited in sundry banks, and 

ield an interest to the State of 34 and 44 per cent. 

he commissioners readily admit what must be in- 
ferred from the high premium offered, that they 
are very anxious to apply the money in their hands 
to the redemption of the Erie and Champlain 
Canal stock. In making asmall apparent sacrifice 
to effect this object, the State gets rid ot the hazards 
incident to the management of $3,000,000 or 
$4,000,000 ; and by gradually possessing itself of 
the stock of 1837, the serious pressure upon all the 
monied operations of the State will be avoided, 
which might result from allowing the canal money 
to accumulate in the State banks—to be diffused 
by them thiough every department of business— 
and then to be drawn for on the Ist of July, 1837, 
to the amount of $3,500,000, for the redemption of 
the stock then payable.” 

In eight months, from the 28th of January to the 
30th of September, 1833, stock was redeemed 
and cancelled to the amount, of $1,478,376 87, on 
which there was paid a premium of $87,933 46. 
This included about $30,000 of the 5 per cent.’s of 
1845, on which a premium of 18 per cent. was paid, 
and also $393,347, held by the Savings Bank of 
New York, for which other stocks were exchanged 


at par. 
bn the 30th of September, 1835, there had been 
aid for stocks, $2,773,326 67, and for premium, 
13,974, making a total of $2,987,300 67, and yet, 
such was the productive power of the canal fund, 
that there remained a balance in the hands of the 
commissioners of $3,406,809 72, exceeding the 
amount in hand when the purchase of the stock 
commenced, by the sum of $350,000. In June, 
1835, the commissioners gave notice that means 
were provided to pay the whole debt of 1837, and 
that interest on the stock would cease on the Ist of 
July, 1837; at the same time offering to redeem 
the certificates, at a premium of 5 per cent. on the 
6’s, and 3 per cent. on the 5’s. On the Ist of Octo- 
ber, the rates were reduced to 4 and 2 per cent. 
until January, 1836, adding the current interest 
from October to the date of purchase. In 1835, a 
premium of 12 per cent. was paid for the 5’s of 
1845, and a premium of 24 per cent. for 6’s of the 
same year. In September, 1835, the rate was re. 
duced to 22 per cent. on the 6’s. At the close of the 
fiscal year in 1836, there had been cancelled of the 
stock in four years, the sum of $3,418,803 13; 
amount paid on account of premium, $254,233 14; 
total, $3,673,036 27. 

The report of 1837 says :—“ If this course had 
not been adopted, the accumulations of the surplus 
deposited in the banks would have amounted, at the 
close ot the year for which this report is made, 
(Sept. 30, 1836,) to seven millions and a half of dol- 
lars, besides the investments in stocks.” 

On the 18th of July, 1836, the whole amount 
necessary to extinguish the Erie and Champlain 
Canal debt, had been collected and invested. 

Annual Interest. 


It consisted of invest- 
ments in the 5 per 





cent. stocks........ $333,933 59 $16,696 67 

Deposits in 70 banks. 3,557,198 58 170,420 41 

Total .... coos. $3,931,132 17 $187,117 08 
There was then out- 
standing of the stock 


of 1837,the sum of $1,479,911 64 $81,788 20 
And of the stocks of 
2.282.344 85 119,407 76 


Sa cepranen ions 
aa ini $3,762,256 49 $201,195 96 
The amount of interest on the funds invested 
was not equal to that on the outstanding stock, but 
there was an excess in the principal set apart to 
‘pay the debt, of > $168,875 63. And as interesi to 
the amount of $82,788 20 was to cease on the debt 
of 1837 in the subsequent year, by the application 
of less than $1,500,000 of the principal, the pro- 











vision was considered fully adequate for the cancel- 


ment of the debt. 

After July, 1836, the auction and salt duties were 
transferred to the general fund, as authorized by an 
amendment of the constitution. During a period 
of about 20 years, these sources of revenue had 
yielded to the canal fund $5,647,497 11, being 
$392,626 41 more than the whole sum paid for 
interest on all the money borrowed from 1817 to 
1836, for the construction of the Erie and Cham- 
plain canals. 

The outstanding stock in 1836, was held as 
follows :— 
Amount held by foreigners. ........ 

“ heldin the State of New York.. 
held in other States of the Union 


$2,946,903 45 
624,232 71 
42,107 29 


DOL, ovs-esacieoss see 3,613,243 45 
Notice was given in July, 1837, that 1 per cent. 
ae rene would be paid on the 6’s of 1837 until 
anuary, after which they would be paid at par. 
Before July, the debt payable in that year was re- 
duced to about $1,250,000. The banks, in the 
meantime, had suspended specie payments, and the 
commissioners paid the holders of the stock $109 
in the er of the New York banks for each $100 
of stock. It was decided by Mr. Gallatin, Mr. 
Newbold, and Mr. White, to whom the commis- 
sioners submitted the question, that this rate of 
payment was equivalent to a payment in gold and 
silver. 
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Manufacture of Flax, 

We copy from the London Chronicle the follow- 
ing description of the new mode for the manufac- 
ture of flax, of which we presume our readers have 
seen some account: 


The Preparation and Manufacture of Flax.— 
One of the greatest obstacles which has hitherto 
stood in the way of an extended cultivation of flax, 
viz. that of the trouble, delay, and expense at- 
tendant upon its steeping. in order to prepare it 
for the market, has now been removed, by an in- 
vention which entirely dispenses with that pro- 
cess, and enables the grower at the smallest pos- 
sible cost to send his fibre into the market. By 
this process, of which Mr. Donlan is the inventor, 
the results are obtained by a combination of che- 
nical and mechanical means; and as it avoids all 
the expenses connected with steeping, the fibre may 
be prepared at a cost considerably below that in- 
curred in the present process, and may be made, 
we are assured, applicable either for tabrics of the 
coarseness of nail bags or canvass or of the fine- 
ness of the most beautiful Brussels lace. But not 
only is the expense considerably less, but the time 
consumed in the preparation of the fibre, which, by 
the old process, ranges from ten days to three 
weeks, does not exceed as many hours by the un- 
steeped mode. It also possesses a vast superior- 
ity on account of the extreme simplicity of the 
means adopted, which may be made intelligible to 
and performed by a mere child. But by far the 
most important and valuable part of this invention 
is,—that it produces a fibre perfectly clean, and 
in its natural state, without any of the stains or 
impurities which necessarily attach themselves to 
the fibre during the process of steeping, and it 
also possesses the advantage of securing that regu- 
larity and uniformity ot strength which to a greater 
or less extent is wanting in the steeped fibre, 

Application has been made fora charter of in- 
corporation for a company which will be prepared 
to purchase the flax produced upon 100,000 acres 
in Ireland, at £12 per acre, and to prepare it for 
the market in cases where the grower may not 
possess the necessary facilities for preparing it 
himself. The uniformity of strength and freedom 
from stain or impurity which exists in the flax 
prepared by the unsteeped process, has, within the 
last four days, led to the practical demonstration 
if an invention, ot the value and importance of 
which, to the agriculturer and manufacturer 
of this country, it is impossible to form any ade- 
quate idea, and which consists, among other things, 
of the adaptation of the flax fibre to cotton machi- 
nery. The patentee of this invention is M. Le 
Chevalier P. Claussen, member of the Brazilian 
Institute, well known as the inventor of the circular 
loom, and by his collections of objects of natural 





history and plants of South America in the British 
Museum, and in the Museum of Paris, We stated 
on Monday last that we had placed in our hands a 
quantity of flax rovings and yarns spun upon cot- 
ton machinery by the inventor, Since that period 
we have had an opportunity of personally inspect- 
ing at Manchester, the whole process connected 
with the invention, and the result has fully con- 
vinced us of its practicability. The finest portion 
of the yarnspun, in our opinion, and we were con- 
firmed in it by a gentleman of great experience 
and long connection with the cotton trade, was 
equal in fineness to 120’s cotton, the coarsest being 
equal to 60’s, The application of such a test as 
that of 120’s for the first time was certainly a most 
severe one. The result, however, was perfectl 
successful. A slight difficulty arose at first wit 
the machinery, in consequence of the length of the 
fibre, this however, was easily obviated by a slight 
alteration in the position of one of the rollers. As 
the fibre, however, may be prepared to any length, 
there will be no necessity in future for even this 
alteration, the existing cotton machinery being 
perfectly adapted for the purpose of spinning flax 
prepared according to the process patented by M. 
Claussen, The patent granted to M. Claussen for 
Englani,is for the preparation of flax in a short 
staple, so as to produce a substitute for wool and 
cotton capable of being spun upon cotton machi- 
nery, and also for the mixture of the materials” 
thus obtained, which can be carded together with 
silk, cotton, or wool, or separately, as cotton for 
spinning yarns. The right is also secured for 
provers long fibres as a substitute for silk, for 
leaching, in the preparation of materials for spin- 
ning and felting, and also in yarns and felts. The 
inventor does not, however, confine himself to flax 
for the purpose of producing a fibre adapted to his 
purpose, but states that he can obtain similar re- 
sults from hemp, jute, Chinese grass, and, to use 
his own expression, from ‘“‘an old tar rope, ora 
ebamboo cane.” As the patents are not yet secured 
for several continental States, and some portions of 
the United Kingdom—for our absurd patent laws 
require that separate patents should be granted for 
each of ihe three kingdoms which form what is 
termed the United Kingdom—we are not at liberty 
to state the nature of the process, or the means 
adopted for the purpose of bringing the fibre into 
the required state. We may state, however, that 
from 1} cwt. of the flax fibre prepared and clean- 
ed upon the unsteeped process, one cwt. of a sub- 
stance, identical with clean cotton, can be pro- 
duced at a cost for material of less than half-a 
crown. Thecost of manual or mechanical labor 
required in its preparation, including the expenses 
of bleaching, an operation performed in a few se- 
conds, does not amount to more than 7-16ths of a 
penny per pound. The mixture of the two sub- 
stances, viz. wool with flax reduced to a short 
staple, forms a fabric exceedingly durable, while 
its cost may be judged by the fact that while wool 
costs 4s. 6d. the flax prepared and ready for spin- 
ning may be obtained for sixpence per pound, so 
that with flax and wool spun together in equal 
quantities, the cost would be reduced by nearly one 
half. Of the actual value of the invention, and of 
its practicability, the most convincing proof is to 
be found in the fact that a native of Holland, who 
has for several years directed his time and atten- 
tion to the subject, and who has also succeeded in 
producing a fibre of the same quality and nature as 
M. Claussen, has been offered by the Dutch go- 
vernment the sum of £20,000 for his invention, 
which has been refused, the sum demanded being 
£50,000. The negociations are still pending, and 
the 17th instant is fixed upon as the day upon 
which a final answer is to be given by the Dutch 
government. We believe that on Wednesday a 
formal application was made by M. Claussen to 
the board of trade, requesting that machinery 
might be placed at his disposal, in order to enable 
him to produce at least one ton of yarn, and to make 
a series of experiments, as to the best mode of 
adapting the fibre to the machinery; the experi- 
ments to be conducted in the presence of some im- 
partial and well qualified person, to be selected by 
the government, and we have reason to believe 
that the application has been favorably received, 
although no answer has yet been given on the 
subject. 

















